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XVII. THE KINZIE HOUSE, CHICAGO. 


Tue growth of cities in our country is marvel- 
ous. It makes the fanciful creations of Aladdin’s 
lamp seem like realities, and almost gives us faith 
in the thousand-and-one tales of Shahrazad. 

On the sides of Mount Davidson, in Nevada, 
appeared a wall of black sulphuret, in 1861. There 
was a suspicion that it concealed the entrance to 
a great treasury. And so it did, for in the bosom 
of that mountain lay the great ‘‘ Comstock lode’’ 
of silver and gold. The treasure-door was opened, 
and four years from that wonderful revelation 
Virginia City stood over it, a town of twenty 
thousand inhabitants, whose citizens there had 
picked out $30,000,000 worth of silver ore from 
beneath its foundation. May we doubt the story 
of the Valley of Diamonds told by Sinbad the 
Sailor? 

But this was an abnormal growth of a great 
town—the result of a single industry. There are 
many instances like it in the wonderful mineral 
regions of our country. But the normal growth 
of some of our cities is quite as marvelous. This 
is illustrated by three in the State of New York, 
namely, Brooklyn, Rochester, and Buffalo. A 
little more than sixty years ago, Brooklyn was a 
little village clustered near the old ferry-house at 
the foot of Fulton street, which was then not 
named; now its population is well-nigh haf a 
million. Rochester, at about the same time, con- 
sisted of a single log hut, from the timber of which 
was wrought a table, now in possession of Henry 
O'Reilly, Esq., of New York City; now Rochester 
contains more than eighty thousand inhabitants. 
In 1813 Buffalo was a little village in ashes—laid 
waste by the torch of British soldiers; now it 
contains a population of full ome hundred and 
thirty thousand souls. These have had a normal 
growth. 

But the blossoming in the wilderness of the great 

gcity of Chicago, on the western shore of Lake 
Michigan, is quite as marvelous as any on record. 
There, forty-five years ago stood a solitary mansion 
on the northwestern border of a little river that 
empties into the lake, with a few log houses in its 
neighborhood, and a military post on the opposite 
side of the stream, known as Fort Dearborn. That 
was the whole of Chicago in 1830, when a small 
area of a few acres was surveyed for a village. A 
picture of that house and its surroundings is seen 
at the head of this paper. 





‘*The first white man who settled here was a 
negro,’’ said the Pottawatomies, in great sim- 
plicity, who called the place Chi-Ka-Kou, the 
name of the pole-cat, in their language. That 
first settler.was Jean Baptiste Point au Sable, a 
mulatto from the West Indies, who found his way 
to that far-off wilderness in 1796. He built a log 
hut, but did not remain long. His dwelling and 
improvements passed into the possession of John 
Kinzie, a native of Quebec, and an enterprising 
trader with the Indians, and who for awhile was 
the only white inhabitant in northern Illinois, 
excepting a few soldiers of the United States army. 
He established a trading-house at Chicago in 1804, 
where, two years before, a stockade had been 
built and named Fort Dearborn in honor of the 
then Secretary of War. It had a block-house at 
each of two angles on the southern side, a sally- 
port and a covered way on the north side that 
led down to the river, for the double purpose of 
providing means of escape, and for procuring 
water in the event of a siege. It stood on the 
south bank of the Chicago River, about half a mile 
from its mouth. When Major Whistler built it, 
his soldiers hauled all-the timber, for he had no 
oxen ; and so economically did he work, that the 
fort cost the government only $50. For awhile 
the garrison could get no grain, and Whistler and 
his men subsisted on acorns. Now Chicago ds the 
greatest grain centre in the world. 

On the site of Jean Baptiste’s hut Mr. Kinzie 
built his mansion. Within an enclosure in front 
he planted some Lombardy poplars, seen in the 
engraving, and in the rear he soon had a fine 
garden and growing orchard. There he lived 
with his young family for eight years, until events, 
which will be noticed presently, compelled him 
to leave. His house and its associations illustrate 
the marvelous progress of our country in wealth 
and population. ‘ 

I visited Chicago in 1860, and had the pleasure 
and profit of a personal interview with the daugh- 
ter-in-law of Mr. Kinzie, the wife of Mr. John H. 
Kinzie. She was then a woman of middle age, 
and she and her husband were the earliest living 
inhabitants of that city, then containing one hun- 
dred and twelve thousand souls, the product of the 
growth of thirty years. They were there in 1831, 
the year after the State Commissioners marked 
out the village plot. From her lips I received 
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my interesting reminiscences of the early days 
of Chicago, all of which and vastly more have been 
recorded in her charming volume of personal 
recollections, entitled ‘*‘ Wau-bun: the ‘Early Day’ 
in the Northwest.’’ During a whole winter she 
and her family were compelled to use the greatest 
economy for fear they might exhaust their slender 
stock of flour and meal before it would be replen- 
ished from ‘‘below’’—Mackinaw. At the same 
time the Indians of that neighborhood were fam- 
ishing—‘‘dying in companies,” she said, ‘from 
mere destitution. Soup made from the bark of 
the slippery elm, or stewed acorns was the only 
food that many had subsisted on for weeks.” 
Forty years afterwards the commerce of that city 
amounted, annually, to $450,000,000, and the 
grain market there forms the basis of speculation 
as railway shares do in Wall street. In 1873 


there were fifteen grain-elevators there with a 
storage capacity of 12,800,000 bushels, each re- 
ceiving and shipping 100,000 bushels a day. At 
the same time the total value of live stock re- 
ceived there, including cattle valued at $41,000,- 
000, hogs at $33,500,000, sheep at $950,000, and 


horses at $250,000, was estimated at more than 
$75,000,000. A millon and a quarter of hogs 
were packed there that year. Think of it: only 
forty years before, a single white family there with 
the best facilities for supply, were afraid their stock 
of flour and meal might become exhausted before 
the ice in the lake should break up in the spring, 
and the Indians were ‘‘ dying in companies from 
mere destitution !’’ That little germ of a village 
has grown to a city of three hundred thousaud 
inhabitants. 

In 1812, the Kinzie house and its surroundings 
became the theatre of stirring events. The gar- 
rison of Fort Dearborn consisted of fifty-four men, 
under the charge of Captain Nathan Heald, as- 
sisted by Lieutenant Lenai T. Helm, (son-in-law 
of Mrs. Kinzie), and Ensign Ronan. The sur- 
geon was Dr. Voorhees. The only residents at 
the post, at that time, were the wives of Captain 
Heald and Lieutenant Helm, and of a few of the 
soldiers, Mr. Kinzie and his family, and a few, 
Canadian voyageurs with their wives and children. 
The soldiers and Mr. Kinzie were on the most 
friendly terms with the Pottawatomies and Win- 
nebagoes, the principal tribes around them, but 
they could not win them from their attachment to 
the British. After the battle of Tippecanoe, in 





the autumn of 1812, it was observed that the 
leading chiefs became sullen, for some of their 
people had perished in that conflict with Ameri- 
can troops. 

One evening in April, 1812, Mr. Kinzie sat 
playing his violin and his children were dancing 
to the music, when Mrs. Kinzie came rushing into 
the house, pale with terror, and exclaiming, ‘“The 
Indians! the Indians!’’ ‘* What? where?’’ eagerly 
inquired Mr. Kinzie. ‘Up at Lee’s, killing and 
scalping,’’ answered the frightened mother, who 
when the alarm was given was attending Mrs. 
Burns, a newly-made mother living not far off. Mr. 
Kinzie and his family crossed the river in boats 
and took refuge in the fort, to which place Mrs. 
Burns and her infant not a day old, were conveyed 
in safety. To the shelter of the guns of Fort 
Dearborn the rest of the white inhabitants fled. 
The Indians were a scalping party of Winnebagoes 
who hovered around the fort some days, when 
they disappeared, and, for several weeks the in- 
habitants there were not disturbed by alarms. 

Chicago was then so deep in the wilderness, 
that the news of the declaration of war against 
Great Britain, made on the rgth of June, 1812, 
did not reach the commander of the garrison at 
Fort Dearborn until the 7th of August. Now 
the fast mail train will carry a man from New 
York to Chicago in twenty-seven hours, and such 
a declaration might be sent, every word, by 
the telegraph, in less than the same number of 
minutes ! 

The news reached Captain Heald with an order 
from General Hull, at Detroit, to evacuate Fort 
Dearborn if possible, and in that event to distribute 
all the United States’ property contained in the 
fort, and in the government factory or agency 
that stood just outside of the stockade, among the 
Indians in the neighborhood. This was probably 
intended as a peace-offering to the savages to 
prevent their joining the British, who were then 
menacing’ Detroit. 

The bearer of the despatch was a friendly Potta- 
watomie chief. He knew the purport of the 
order, and begged Mr. Kinzie to advise Captain 
Heald not to execute it. The Indians had already 
received intelligence of the capture of Mackinaw 
by the British, and the close investment of Detroit, 
and if the order for distribution and evacuation 
should become known among them, the savages 
would begin war at once. ‘‘ Leave the fort and 
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stores as they are,’’ said the chief, ‘‘ and. let the 
Indians make distribution for themselves; while 
they are engaged in that business, the white people 
may escape to Fort Wayne,’’ a military post on 
the side of the present town of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 

Mr. Kinzie and Captain Heald’s officers knew 
the wisdom of the chief’s advice, but the com- 
mander, a strict disciplinarian, resolved to follow 
Hull’s order to the letter. On the morning of the 
8th he caused the order to be read to his troops, 
and then assumed the whole responsibility. His 
officers remonstrated with him, in vain. They 
argued that the order left it to his discretion to 
go or stay; that on account of the women and 
children this march would be slow and perilous, 
and that, with the ample provisions and ammuni- 
tion in the fort, they could withstand a siege by 
the Indians, for months. Heald replied that 


special orders had been issued from the War 
Department, that no post should be surrendered 
without first giving battle to the assailants; that 
his force was totaily inadequate to attempt a fight 
with the Indians, and that he had faith in the 
professions of friendship of many of the chiefs 


about him. He said he should call them together. 
make the distribution, and take up his march for 
Fort Wayne. 

Captain Heald held a farewell council with the 
Indians on the afternoon of the 12th, in which 
his officers refused to join, for they had received 
information that treachery on the part of the sav 
ages, was designed—that they intended to murder 
the white people in the council and thea destroy 
those within the fort. Lieutenant Helm opened a 
port-hole that displayed a cannon pointed directly 
upon the council, and so Captain Heaid was saved 
from destruction. The intimidated Indians ac- 
cepted the captain’s offer to distribute among 
them the property of the government, including 
the arms and ammunition ; and it was agreed that 
the distribution should take place the next day. 
The Pottawatomies agreed to furnish an escort for 
the safe journey of the garrison to Fort Wayne. 

Mr. Kinzie knew the Indians well. He begged 
Captain Heald not.to confide in their promises 
nor distribute the arms and ammunition among 
them, for it would fearfully increase their power 
to harass the frontier settlements. Heald re- 
solved to violate the treaty so far as to withhold 
the munitious of war, and the powder, as well as 





liquors were cast into the water, on the night of 
the 13th, after the distribution of the other prop- 
erty had been made. 

On the evening of the r2th, Black Partridge, a 
friendly chief, came to Captain Heald and said: 
“IT come to deliver to you the medal that I wear. 
It was given me by the Americans, and I have 
long worn it in token of our mutual friendship. 
But our young men are resolved to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of the white people. I can- 
not restrain them, and I will not wear a token of 
peace while I am compelled to act as an enemy.”’ 
This warning was pondered by the captain, and 
made him yield more readily to the advice of Mr. 
Kinzie ; and on the night of the 13th he cast the 
powder and liquor and the muskets, which had 
been broken up, into the water. That evening 
the Black Partridge said to Mr. Griffith, the in- 
terpeter: ‘‘Linden birds have been singing in 
my ears to-day; be careful on the march you are 
going to take.’’ 

On that dark night, vigilant Indians had crept 
near the fort, and discovered the destruction of 
their promised booty going on within. The next 
morning the powder was seen floating on the sur- 
face of the river. The savages were exasperated, 
and made loud complaints and threatenings be- 
cause of this breach of faith. The celebrated 
Black Hawk, who was with the Indians there, 
afterwards declared that had the terms of the 
treaty been strictly complied with, the white peo- 
ple would not have been molested. 

On the following day, when preparations were 
a-making to leave the fort, and all the inmates 
were deeply impressed with a sense of impending 
danger, Captain Wells, an uncle of Mrs. Heald, 
was discovered upon the Indian trail near the 
Sand Hills on the border of the lake not far dis- 
tant, with a band of mounted Miamis, of whose 
tribe he was a chief, having been adopted by the 
famous Little Turtle. When news of Hull’s order 
reached Fort Wayne, he had started with this 
force to assist Heald in defending Fort Dearborn. 
He was too late. Every means for its defence 
had been destroyed the night before, and arrange- 
ments were made for leaving the fort on the 
morning of the 15th. 

It was a warm, bright morning at the middle of 
August. There were positive indications that the 
savages intended to murder the white people, and 
when the latter went out of the southern gate of 
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the fort, the march was like a funeral procession. 
The band, feeling the solemnity of the occasion, 
struck up the Dead March in Saul. Captain Wells, 
who had blackened his face with gunpowder in 
token of his fate, took the lead with the friendly 
Miamis, followed by Captain Heald with his wife 
by his side, on horseback. Mr. Kinzie, hoping by 
his personal influence to avert the impending blow, 
accompanied them, leaving his family in a boat 
in charge of a friendly Indian, to be taken to his 
trading station at the site of Niles, Michigan, in 
the event of his death. 

The procession moved slowly along the lake 
shore until they reached the Sand Hills between 
the prairie and the beach, when the Pottawatomie 
escort filed to the right, under the leadership of 
Blackbird, and placed those hills between them 
and the white people. Wells and his Miamis 
had kept in the advance. ‘They suddenly came 
rushing back, Wells shouting, ‘‘ They are about 
to attack us; form instantly !’’ These-words were 
quickly followed by a storm of bullets that came 
over the little hills which the treacherous savages 
had made their covert for the murderous attack. 
The white troops charged upon the Indians, drove 
them back to the prairie, and then the battle was 
waged between fifty-four soldiers, twelve civilians 
and three or four women (for the cowardly Mia- 
mis had fled at the outset) against about five 
hundred Indian warriors. The white people, 
hopeless, resolved to sell their lives as dearly as 
possible. . 

The conflict was short and desperate, in which 
personal prowess of highest order was displayed 
on the part of the white people. In this combat 
women bore a conspicuous part. Ensign Ronan 
wielded his weapon vigorously, even after falling 
upon his knees, weak from the loss of blood. 
Captain Wells, who was by the side of his niece, 
Mrs. Heald, when the conflict began, behaved 
with the greatest coolness and courage. He said 
to her, ‘‘ We have not the slightest chance for 
life. We must part to meet no more in this world; 
God bless you;’’ and then he dashed forward. 
Seeing a young warrior painted like a demon, 
climb into a wagon in which were twelve children, 
and tomahawk them all, he cried out, unmindful 
of his personal danger, ‘‘If that’s their game, 
butchering women and children, I’ll kill too.’’ 
He spurred his horse toward the Indian camp, 
where they had left their squaws and little ones, 





hotly pursued by swift-footed young warriors who 
sent bullets after him. One of these killed his 
horse and wounded the captain severely in the leg. 
With a yell, the young braves rushed forward to 
make him a prisoner, and reserve him for torture. 
He resolved not to be made a captive, and by the 
use of most provoking epithets, he tried to induce 
them to kill him instantly. He called a fiery young 
chief a sguaw, when, the enraged warrior killed 
Wells instantly with his tomahawk, jumped upon 
his body, cut out his heart and ate a portion of 
the warm morsel with savage delight. 

Mrs. Heald was an excellent equestrian and 
expert in the use of the rifle, and she fought the 
savages bravely, receiving some severe wounds. 
Though faint from the loss of blood, she managed 
to keep her saddle. A savage raised his tomahawk 
to kill her, when she looked him full in the face, 
and, with a sweet smile and gentle voice she said, 
in his own language, ‘‘ Surely you will not kill a 
squaw !'’ The arm of the savage fell and the life 
of the heroic woman was saved. Mrs. Helm, the 
step-daughter of Mr. Kinzie, had an encounter 
with a stout Indian who attempted to tomahawk 
her. Springing on one side, she received the 
glancing blow of the weapon on her shoulder, and 
at the same instant she seized the savage around 
the neck with ker arms, and endeavored to get 
hold of his scalping knife which hung in a sheath 
on his breast. While she was struggling, she was 
dragged from her antagonist by another powerful 
Indian, who bore her, in spite of her struggles, to 
the margin of the lake and plunged her in. To 
her astonishment she was so held by him that she 
would not drown, and she soon perceived that she 


‘was in the hands of the friendly Black Partridge, 


who saved her life. 

The wife of Sergeant Holt, a large and powerful 
woman, behaved as bravely as an Amazon. She 
rode a fine, high-spirited horse which the Indians 
coveted, and several of them attacked her with 
the butts of their guns, for the purpose of dis- 
mounting her, but she used the sword, which she 
had received from her badly-wounded husband, 
so skillfully, that she foiled them. Suddenly she 
wheeled her horse, and dashed over the prairie, 
followed by a large number of the savages, who 
shouted: ‘‘ The brave woman! the brave woman ! 
don’t hurt her!’’ They finally overtook her, and 
while she was fighting them in front, a powerful 
savage came up behind her, seized her by the neck 
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and dragged her to the ground. Horse and woman 
were made captives. The latter was afterwards 
ransomed. 

In that sharp conflict, two-thirds of the white 
people were slain or wounded, and all the horses, 
provisions and baggage were lost. Only twenty- 
eight stray men remained to fight about five 
hundred Indians who were made furious at the 
sight of blood. The white people had succeeded 
in breaking through the ranks of the murderers, 
and gained a slight eminence on the prairie, near 
a grove called The Oak Woods. The Indians did 
not pursue, but gathered on their flanks, while the 
chiefs held a consultation on the Sand Hills and 
showed signs of a willingness to parley. It would 
have been madness to renew the fight with the 
savages, so Captain Heaid, accompanied by a 
half-breed boy in the service of Mr. Kinzie, went 
forward and met Blackbird on the open prairie, 
where terms for a surrender were arranged. It 
was agreed that the white people should give up 
all their arms to Blackbird, and that the survivors 
should become prisoners of war to be exchanged 
for ransoms as soon as practicable. With this 
understanding, captors and captives started for 
the Indian camp near the fort, to which Mrs. 
Helm had been taken, bleeding and suffering, by 
Black Partridge, and met her step-father, and 
learned that her husband was safe. 

A new scene of horrors was now opened at the 
Indian camp. According to the interpretation of 
the capitulation by the Indians, the wounded 
were not included in the terms of the surrender. 
General Proctor, the British commander at Mal- 
den, had offered a liberal sum for scalps delivered 
there; so nearly all of the wounded men were 
killed and scalped, and the price of the trophies 
was afterward paid for them. In this tragedy 
Mrs. Heald was compelled to play a conspicuous 
part. The Indians coveted the fine horse on 
which she rode, and had aimed at the rider. 
Seven bullets took effect upon her person. Her 
captor, who was about to kill her, as we have 
seen, left her in the saddle and led the horse 
toward the Indian camp. When near the fort, 
his gallantry yielded to his acquisitiveness, and he 
was taking her bonnet from her head to scalp her, 
so as to obtain Proctor’s offered bounty for such 
trophies of war, when Mrs. Kinzie, who was yet 
sitting in the boat, discovered her. She had 
heard the sounds of the battle, but knew not the 





result, until she saw the fair captive in the hands 
of the savage. ‘*Run! run, Chandonnai!’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Kinzie, addressing one of her hus- 
band’s clerks, who was standing on the beach. 
‘‘That is Mrs. Heald; he is going to kill her! 
Take that mule and offer it as a ransom.’’ Chan- 
donnai promptly obeyed, and increased the bribe 
by offering, in ad lition, two bottles of whiskey. 
These were of more value than Proctor’s bounty, 
and the brave woman was concealed in Mrs. 
Kinzie’s boat from the prying eyes of other scalp- 
hunters, and was saved. 

Mrs. Burns and her infant, to whom allusion 
has been made, were captured by a chief and 
taken to his village, where they were kindly 
treated by the captain. His attentions to them 
aroused the jealousy of the chief’s wife, who one 
day spitefully struck the infant on its head with 
a tomahawk with the intention of killing it. 
The blow took off some of its scalp. ‘* Thirty- 
two years afterwards,’’ said Mrs. Kinzie, the author 
of «‘ Wau-bun,’’ ‘‘as I was on a journey to Chi- 
cago in the steamer Uncle Sam, a young woman, 
hearing my name, introduced herself to me, and, 
raising the hair from her forehead, showed me the 
mark of the tomahawk which had so nearly been 
fatal to her.’’ She was the daughter of Mrs. 
Burns—the infant at the time of the tragedy at 
Chicago. I believe three of the children of Mr. 
Kinzie, the trader, yet survive, namely, Major 
John H. Kinzie (husband of the author of 
‘* Wau-bun’’), his brother, Major Robert A. Kin- 
zie, and their sister, Mrs. Hunter, wife of General 
David Hunter, of the United States army. They 
were little children then, with their mother in 
the boat. The brothers were both officers of 
Volunteers during the late Civil War, and a pro- 
mising son of Major John H. Kinzie perished in 
that war, a martyr for his country. 

Captain Heald was severely wounded in the 
fight, and was made a prisoner by an Indian from 
the Kankakee, who had a strong personal regard 
for him, and who, seeing the feeble state of Mrs. 
Heald, released him and allowed him to accom- 
pany her to the mouth of the St. Joseph river, in 
Michigan. His humanity was a reason for such 
severe reproaches on his return to his native vil- 
lage, that he resolved to go to St. Joseph and re- 
claim him. Friendly Indians of his tribe gave 
Captain Heald ‘warning, and he and his wife 
escaped to far-off Mackinaw in an open boat and 
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surrendered themselves as prisoners of war to the 
British commander there. Mrs. Heald died at 
the St. Charles Mission, in Missouri, in 1860. 

On the morning after the massacre at Chicago, 
Fort Dearborn was burned by the savages. In 
1816 the Pottawatomies ceded all the land on 
which Chicago now stands to the United States, 
when the fort was rebuilt on a somewhat more 
extensive scale, and the bones of the murdered 
were collected and buried. In that terrible tragedy 
twelve children, all the masculine civilians (ex- 
cepting Mr. Kinzie and his sons,) Captain Wells, 
Surgeon Van Voorhees, Ensign Ronan, and twenty- 
six private soldiers were murdered. :The prisoners 
were divided among the captors and were finally 
reunited, or restored to their families or friends. 
One of the block-houses of the new fort remained 
near the bank of the river until 1856, when it 
was demolished. 

The City of Chicago now covers the entire 
theatre of events just described. To the kind 
courtesy of Mrs. Kinzie (who is now numbered 
with the dead) I am indebted for the ability to 
designate the places of the general events on the 
map of the city. The Kinzie house was on the 
north side of the Chicago River at the intersection 
of Pine and North Water streets, about eighty feet 
east of what was the Lake House in 1860. ‘‘Lee’s 
place,’’ where the outrages in April began, was 
about a fourth of a mile above where Halstead 
street crosses the South Branch. Captain Wells 
was killed near the foot of Twelfth street, not far 





from the Lake Shore. ‘‘ The Oak Woods’’ were 
occupied as Camp Douglas in 1862, then just 
beyond the city limits on the Lake Shore. A 
portion of the tract is, I believe, now occupied 
by the grave of Stephen A. Douglas and the 
Chicago University.. The place of parley on the 
prairie between Captain Heald and Blackbird 
was at about the intersection of Archer Road and 
Clarke street. 

The wife of Mr. Kinzie, the trader who built 
the Kinzie house, was a young widow when he 
married her, with one daughter. Her first husband 
was Colonel M’Killup, a British officer attached 
to one of the companies who were stationed at 
Fort Miami, on the Maumee River, at the time 
of General Wayne’s, appearance there in 1794. 
While he was reconnoitering one night he was 
mistaken for an enemy, and mortally wounded. 
His widow married Mr. Kinzie, with whom and 
her daughter, she went to Chicago to live, in 1804. 
That daughter there became acquainted with Lieu- 
tenant Helm, of Kentucky, and married him in 
1811, when she was eighteen years of age. She 
and Mrs. Heald were intimate friends. It is said 
that Mau-non-gee, a chief of the Colamet band, 
when in Fort Dearborn in the spring of 1812, 
seeing there two young women playing at battle- 
dore, said: ‘‘ The white chiefs’ wives are amusing 
themselves very much; it will not be long before 
they will be living in our cornfields.’’ These 
words had a terrible significance, which was then 
hidden. 
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Chief Clerk in the Department of Steam Engineering in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
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Tue illustration on page 329 shows the Gun Park | 


nizance of the department of Equipment and 


which was situated on the south side of the main | Recruiting. 


Avenue about 150 feet east of the entrance gate | 


In the western end of the upper portion was 


on Front street. The building in the back ground | the office of Navigation department, under whose 
represents the Timber House, where ship building | charge is the Library, consisting of many valuable 
material was stored away and properly seasoned, | nautical antt miscellaneous works; all the instru- 
the second story of this building was used as a sail | ments used“in navigating the ship are here to be 
loft. In it large quantities of canvas was stored | found, also the bunting, comprising not only the 
and here tne sails were cut out and sewed together | stars and stripes, but flags of every nation. These 


in proper shape, this work coming under the cog- | were sometimes hung out to air, and as the great 
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variety of gorgeous colors intermingled with each 
other and fluttered in the breeze they presented a 
truly picturesque and novel sight. As the ship 
timber alluded to belonged to the department of 
Construction and Repair, it would seem that the 
building was harmoniously occupied by three dis- 
tinct families. 

To the south of this building, separated by a 
space, perhaps of 50 feet, was another structure 
of similar dimensions, the lower story of which 
was also used for storing timber—the upper por- 
tion being the mould-loft ; here were kept the 
patterns used in getting out or fashioning the 
various parts of a ship of war, and here too were 
miniature models of many vessels that had been 
built at the Yard. 

Ina portion of the eastern end was the office 
of the Assistant Naval Constructor, and another 
portion used as a paint shop; the western end 
being appropriated to the use of the Constructors 
Draughtsman. On the ground floor of the eastern 
front was located the fire apparatus, consisting of 
steam-engine, hand-engine, hose-reel, hooks, lad- 
ders, etc. 

These buildings were completed during the year 
1850 and cost the Government $17,988. 41. 


The Park consisted of the ordinary boat how- 
itzers arranged in semi-circle, while the group in 
the centre represents one army field-piece, and 


the others carronades. The former a six-pounder, 
was captured from our troops by the Mexicans 
during the war with that country, it was after- 
wards recaptured by the United States from the 
Mexican schooner Wasp, sunk on board the re- 
ceiving ship Union at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
recovered and placed in the armory at the Yard, 
sent to Perryville in May 1861, loaned: to the 
Union Volunteer Refreshment Saloon at Wash- 
ington street wharf to be used by them as a signal 
gun, to apprise the neighborhood of the near 
approach of passing troops who were a-hungered 
and a-thirst, returned to the Navy Yard Decem- 
ber rst, 1865. One of the carronades was cast at 
Carrow, Scotland, and captured on board the 
British sloop of war Cyanne, on the evening of 
February 2oth, 1815, by the United States Frigate 
Constitution, Captain Stewart commanding, in the 
engagement with the British sloops-of¢war Cyanne 
and Levant. This gun is now at the League Island 
Navy Yard, but the field piece alluded to was sent 
to the Naval Asylum on the Schuylkill. 





The guns and all warlike weapons, ammunition, 
etc., are under the cognizance of the Ordnance 
department, whose armory was located near the 
eastern end of the row of brick store houses that 
stretched from the gateway towards the river, on 
the north side of the main avenue. This armory 
was an object of great interest to all visitors at, the 
Yard, from the fact that it contained many relics, 
such as muskets, cutlasses, boarding pikes, hel- 
mets, etc., some of them dating back to Revolu- 
tionary times. It also contained all the latest 
inventions in the way of naval gunnery. While 
the skillful and ingenious arrangement of the 
small arms was a source of general admiration. 

It would appear from an entry made upon the 
log in January, 1824, that Commodore Bainbridge 
was succeeded in the command of the Navy Yard 
by ‘‘ Captain’’ Joseph J. Nicholson; yet, accord- 
ing to the ‘Register’ of that date, Nicholson 
ranked as a Master Commandant, and did not re- 
ceive his commission as Captain until March 3d, 
1827. We also find on file at the time con- 
siderable correspondence, relating to Navy Yard 
matters, between Commodore James Barron and 
the Department at Washington; and in the 
account given of the reception of General La- 
fayette we do not find the name of Captain 
Nicholson, but instead thereof we find Commo- 
dore Barry officiating ; hence we infer that the 
former was temporarily relieved by the latter.’ 

During the month of January it was discovered 
that large quantities of sheet copper had been from 
time to time purloined from the cellar of the store- 
keepers’ department; but no mention is made of 
the detection of the guilty parties. 

On Friday, October 1st, extensive preparations. 
were being made that brought into requisition the 
services of carpenters, riggers, armorers, etc., for 
the next day was set apart for Lafayette’s visit to 
the Navy Yard. 

About half-past eleven o’clock on the morning 
of Saturday, October 2, 1824, the line of march 
was taken up. A company of marines from the 
Yard, in charge of Major Gamble, with a band of 
music led the van ; then followed a large body of 
volunteer militia, the whole under command of 


1 The “ Naval Register’ for 1824 gives the names of the 
following officers on duty at the Philadelphia Navy Yard: 
Master Commandant, Joseph J. Nicholson; Purser, Samuel 
P. Todd; Sailing-Master, William Knight; Boatswain, 
John Woods. 
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Colonel John G. Watmough; after which came 
the baroyche in which were seated General Lafay- 
ette and the chief Executive of the State, Gover- 


nor Shultz; then followed a number of carriages | liant flags and fluttering streamers. 


containing the Board of Commissioners of South- 
wark, the committee of arrangements and distin- 
guished guests, the First City Troop acting as a 
body-guard. ' 


The civic portion of éhe procession was led by | 


Naval Constructor Samuel Humphreys as Chief- 
Marshal. The cortege was preceded by citizens 
residing in the District of Southwark, carrying 


inscriptions. They were followed by a deputation 


from the Lafayette Guards, who displayed an ele- | 
gant flag ; then came the society of Painters, some | 
forty or fifty in number, with three elegant ban.- | 
ners; then the ‘‘ Young Men Mechanics,’’ dis- | 


playing a banner of white silk, with the motto 
‘Independence and Equality,’’ and also another 
elegant banner having a ground-work .of elabo- 
rately-wrought flowers, in the centre of which was 
an excellent likeness of General Washington ; 
underneath the picture was inscribed in letters of 


| some banner. 
handsome banners with appropriate designs and | 


| gold, ‘‘The Friend of Lafayette.’’ Then came 
| the Shipbuilders with numerous flags and banners; 
then the fraternity of Coopers followed with bril- 
These were 
| followed by the ‘‘ Citizens of Moyamensing”’ with 
|a very large new flag bearing the inscription, 
| ‘* Moyamensing welcomes Lafayette.” 

After them came the Weavers, two hundred and 
fifty strong, with a loom and wheel and other ma- 
_chinery mounted upon an elegantly decorated car. 

Next in order came the ‘* Red Men’’ with a hand- 
Then came a number of ‘lads’ 
marching hand-in-hand. After these the Carters 
and Draymen, wearing ornamental aprons and 
having three flags in line, the rear being brought 
up by a large cavalcade of citizens. 

The procession moved from the Mansion House, 
on Third street between Walnut and Spruce, mov- 
ing down Third to South, down South to Second. 
On turning this corner there came in view a very 
handsome arch with spandrels, erected just below 
Shippen (now Bainbridge) street. On the key- 
stone of the arch was inscribed in large letters, 
‘* Lafayette,’’ with the motto, ‘‘ The man whom 
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we delight to honor ;’’ on the reverse was, ‘‘ The 
friend of Liberty.’’ 

Lower down on Second street were four lofty 
poplar trees, two on either side, and directly oppo- 
site each other, the tops of which had been drawn 
together by strong tackle so that their boughs 
formed a beautiful and very graceful arch. ‘Two 
smaller arches were thrown across the street be- 
neath the green and quivering foliage, the trunks 
of the trees forming the pillars, the effect produced 
being very fine indeed. A very handsome arch 
was also erected on German street near Fifth. 

The procession passed down Second to Chris- 
tian, thence to Front, and down the latter street 
to the Navy Yard. Upon the whole line of the 
route the windows of the houses were crowded 
with ladies who waved their handkerchiefs and 
threw out bouquets of fragrant flowers as the Hero 
passed along. Arriving at the south gate,’ the 
party alighted from the carriages and entered the 
quarters of Major Gamble, commanding the marine 
corps. Lafayette was here received by Commo- 
dore Barron. In front af the quarters he was 
appropriately and eloquently addressed by Dr. 
Joel B. Sutherland on behalf of the citizens of 
Southwark. The reply of the veteran was charac- 
terized by that feeling and impressiveness which 
invariably marked his productions. He was then 
received by Mrs. Gamble in her drawing-room, 
where he met a large assemblage of ladies, among 
whom was Mrs. Lewis, the step-daughter of Gen- 
eral Washington. After partaking of refreshments, 
the General proceeded to the Parade-Ground (see 
illustration in February number of the MONTHLY), 
and in company with Governor Shultz, Commo- 
dore Barron, Generals Cadwalader and Bernard, 
passed in front of the marines, who were drawn 
up in line at a ‘* present arms,’’ after which a 
salute of twenty-one guns was fired from the bat- 
tery. In the avenue leading from the Barracks 
were stationed eight hundred well-dressed chil- 
dren, belonging to the Southwark Free School, 
who chaunted a beautiful anthem (composed for 
the occasion) as the illustrious guest passed along. 
Near this a triumphal arch, of classical construc- 
tion, had been erected; it was surmounted by a 
completely-equipped ship in miniature bearing the 
French flag. She was intended to represent the 
La Bonne Mere. the vessel which first bore the 


1 This gate was situated in the rear of the marine barracks, 
but has been bricked up for many years. 





gallant hero to our shores. On the head of the 
arch was inscribed his magnanimous declaration 
to our Commissioners in Paris when with grief 
they informed him ‘‘ that the exhausted state of 
their funds and their total lack of credit, made it 
impossible to procure for him the means of con- 
veyance across the Atlantic.’’ ‘* Then,” said he, 
‘*I will purchase and equip a vessel myself.’’ 
Stacks of muskets adorned the bases of the arch, 
the tout ensembde producing a very fine and striking 
effect. Passing down the avenue towards the river, 
followed by a great concourse of officers and citi- 
zens, he was saluted by the Lafayette battery, tem- 
porarily placed in the lower part of the Yard for 
this occasion. Upon reaching the eastern end of 
the wharf, near the large ship- house, he was again 
saluted, this time by the corvette John Adams 
(the receiving-ship), her yards and rigging being 
manned by the jolly tars who composed her crew, 
and they made the very welkin ring with loud and 
heartfelt cheering. 

The company now proceeded to the Mould Loft 
where a sumptuous banquet had been provided. 
Among the distinguished guests present, were the 
General’s son, George Washington — Lafayette, 
Monsieur La Vasseur, Colonel Torrens, Secretary 
of Legation from Mexico, the Chief Magistrate of 
the State, and his aids, Colonel Pallascos, Consul 
General of Colombia, the venerable Bishpp White, 
Judge Peters, members of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, the Mayor, Recorder, and members of City 
Councils, Generals Cadwalader, Bernard, and 
Patterson, and many prominent naval and army 
officers. 

After Bishop White had pronounced the blessing 
Commodore Barron delivered an eloquent address, 
closing his remarks with these words: ‘‘ Permit 
me, dear General, to assure you that among the 
ten millions of my countrymen who bid you a 
heartfelt welcome, none do it with more sincerity 
than those attached to the Navy.’’ The General 
replied in fitting terms, highly eulogizing ‘that 
branch of the service to which the Commodore 
himself had added lustre,’ and closed his speech 
with the following remarks: ‘‘I am happy, my 
dear Commodore in your affectionate welcome, 
but whatever may be my feelings of personal 
gratitude to the Navy of the United States, I feel 
myself under still greater obligations to it for the 
honor it has done to the American name in every 
part of the globe.”’ 

During the repast Johnson’s fine band played 
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many appropriate airs. The mould-loft,' where 
the collation was served, was 120 feet long by 45 
feet wide ; 80 feet of this spacious apartment was 
appropriated to the ladies, and separated by a 
screen and folding doors, from the apartment 
designed for the reception of the General. In 
this room were at least six hundred ladies, a 
greater assemblage of beauty and fashion had 
perhaps never been witnessed in Philadelphia on 
any former occasion. After the choice viands 
had been thoroughly discussed, the folding doors 
were thrown open and the gentlemen entered the 
ladies apartment, and here the illustrious visitor 
was almost overpowered by that delicate homage 
the gentler sex so well know how to pay. He 
retired about 3 o’clock, and was again saluted by 
the batteries and the receiving ship. Thus ended 
one of the most memorable events recorded upon 
the log. There are no doubt a few persons now 
living who have still a vivid recollection of the 
interesting event. President John Quincy Adams, 
who happened to be in Philadelphia at that time, 
made an entry in his private journal referring in 
glowing terms to the warm and enthusiastic ovation 
tendered to Lafayette by the naval officers at- 


tached to the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

John Kelly, one of the workmen at the Yard, 
provided the collation and came in for a large 
share of just commendation, for the admirable 
manner in which he had performed the duty 


imposed upon him. The edibles and bibibles, 
the ornamentation of the tables and building, all 
received their due need of praise, and John was 
almost lion number two. 

, The improvements in the Yard up to this date 
consisted of the large ship-house, 270 feet in 
length, 103 feet high and 84 feet wide, which was 
then occupied by the unfinished ship-of-the-line 
Pennsylvania. The frigate-house, 210 feet long, 
80 feet in height, and 74 feet wide, in which the 
frigate Raritan was in course of construction. 
The Yard also contained a mould-loft (where the 
reception was held), for laying down or modeling 
ships-of-war. A blacksmith-shop, and shears (for 
stepping masts in vessels) 120 feet high, said to be 
at that time the most complete of any in the 
United States. The marine barracks (as illustrated 
in the February MonTHLY) were also erected before 


! This mould-loft was replaced by the one described in the 
commencement of this article. 





that time, but as neither the commandants nor 
captains had quarters at the Yard; some of the 
former visited it semi-occasionally only. 

The residences for the Commodore and Captain 
of the Yard were built under the supervision of 
Abraham Powell, by order of the navy department, 
and finished in February 1851, at a cost of $16,- 
433,36. They were substantial brick buildings 
three stories in height, and were located south of 
the quarters occupied by the marine officer and 
almost facing Wharton street. 

In January 1825, Captain Nicholson was re- 
lieved by Captain James Biddle, a name well 
known to al! Philadelphians. On the 25th of the 
same month a fire occurred in his office which was 
however, extinguished before much damage was 
done, but inasmuch as up to this time the yard 
had not been provided with fire apparatus, the 
captain to guard against a serious emergency of 
the same kind, wrote to the naval commissioners 
for authority to purchase.a hose carriage and a 
quantity of hose, which request was granted. 

Captain Biddle, the son of Charles, and nephew 
of Commodore Nicholas Biddle, was born in 
Philadelphia, February 28, 1783. He was ed- 
ucated at the University of Pennsylvania, entered 
the navy as midshipman February 12, 1800. 
Wrecked in the frigate Philadelphia, off Tripoli, 
in October 1803, and was there confined as a 
prisoner for nineteen months—was made a lieu- 
tenant February 11, 1807. As first lieutenant of 
the Wasp, he led the boarders in the brilliant 
action with the Frolic, October 18, 1812. He 


| was captured by the Poicters 74, and taken to 


Bermuda, he was exchanged on the 5th of March 
1813, made master commandant and given com- 
mand of the gun-boat fllotilla on the Delaware. 
While in command of the Hornet, he was block- 
aded in New London but escaped, and on the 
23d of March, while off the Island of Tristan de 
Acunha captured the British brig Penguin, after a 
sharp action in which he received a severe wound 
in the neck. He displayed great seamanship 
April 27th in escaping from the Cornwallis 74, 
after a chase of four days, during which, for the 
purpose of lightening the ship he threw overboard 
his guns and equipments. 

For his action with the Penguin Congress voted 
Captain Biddle a gold medal; Philadelphia pre- 
sented him with a service of plate, and many 
other honors were justly bestowed upon him. His 
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commission as captain is dated February 28th 
1815. He afterwards held special and important 
commands at various times in the Pacific, upon 
the South American coast, in the West India, and 
also the Mediterranean squadron from 1830 to 
1832, during which period he was commissioner 
to negotiate a treaty with the Ottoman govern- 
ment. 

From 1838 to 1842 he had command of the 
Naval Asylum at Grays Ferry, Philadelphia. In 
1845 as United States Commissioner, he ratified a 
treaty with China, visited Japan in the’ Columbus 
74, and subsequently commanded the squadron, 
cruising on the West coast of Mexico during our 
war with that country. 

This is indeed but a brief summary of gallant 
actions and great services rendered his native land 
by this brave and talented officer who died in the 
city of his birth on the rst-day of October, 1848. 

The only murder shown on the record to have 
ever taken place in the yard, was on the 19th day 
of November of this year (1825), Sergeant Clu- 
nette of the marine corps, having been shot by 
one of the privates named Anderson Green. It 
appears that the latter had been using disrespectful 
and offensive language to the sergeant, who there- 
upon ordered him under arrest, at this Green 
applied the most violent epithets to Clunette, who 
becoming exasperated, struck Green. Green then 
said the sergeant should never live to strike another 
man, and some hours after, when the sergeant 
was passing the door of the guard-house, Green 
seized a musket, took deliberate aim and dis- 
charged the contents of the weapon into the body 
of Clunette. Green was delivered to the civil 
authorities for trial, and though the testimony 
pointed directly to wilful and premeditated murder 
the jury rendered a verdict of murder in the 
second degree, and he was sentenced to an im- 
prisonment of 18 years, but long before the 
expiration of that term he was pardoned. 

Sergeant Clunette was buried in the ground 
attached to the Third Baptist Church, on Second 
street above Catharine. His funeral drawing a 
large concourse of people, particularly women and 
children who were so densely packed on Second 
street, that it was with great difficulty the hearse 
could be driven through the crowd. 

On the 21st day of April, 1826, Captain Biddle 
was relieved by Captain James Renshaw. This 
officer was born in Pennsylvania in the year 1784, 





entered the service as a midshipman July 7th, 
1800, commissioned a lieutenant February 25th, 
1807, master commandant December roth, 1814, 
and captain March 3rd, 1825. He died at Wash- 
ington, May 2gth, 1846. 

In 1828 we find Commodore Bainbridge once 
more in command of the Yard, holding the posi- 
tion up to the time of his melancholy death, 
which sad event occurred on Saturday, July 27th, 
1833. The funeral of this illustrious hero took 
place from his residence on Walnut street, above 
Twelfth, on Monday afternoon, the 2gth of July, 
at 4 o’clock. 

August 26th, 1828, at 2.40 P.M., the sailing 
sloop-of-war Vandalia, 20 guns, was launched from 
between the two ship-houses where her keel had 
been laid during the year 1825. The vessel was 
built under the supervision of Naval Constructor 
James Keen, and cost the government $116,123. 
Naval Constructor Samuel Humphreys, then on 
duty at Washington, writes to Mr. Keen as fol- 
lows: ‘*The form of the Vandalia is generally 
approved, and her cost is likely to be less than 
other vessels of her class.’’ 

She was 127 feet in length, beam 33.9 feet, and 


15.6 feet depth of hold, her maximum draft being 
16% feet, and best sailing trim 2 feet by the 


stern. We give a few brief extracts taken from 
the ship’s log in reference to the vessel’s sea-going 
qualities: ‘‘ Easy in her motion and upon her 
cables; generally carries a lee helm and is not 
weatherly. Scudded well in a violent pampero 
in 1831.’’ After being lenghtened (in 1848) the 
log says: ‘Sails best when about g inches by the 
stern ; steers easily, stays quickly, wears slowly, 
is very weatherly; would be stiff enough without 
ballast ; performs remarkably well under all cir- 
cumstances, except in a sea way, when she pitches 
heavily and is very wet.”’ 

The Vandalia sailed from the Yard December 
16th, 1828, for the Brazilian Station, and except 
for a brief season, 1840-41, when she lay at the 
Norfolk Navy Yard, ‘‘ in ordinary,’’ she continued 
in active service, until 1846; she then lay at Nor- 
folk again, ‘‘in ordinary,’’ until 1848, when she 
was rebuilt at that Yard, thirteen feet being 
added to her length. She then entered again 
upon active service, and continued on duty until 
1863, when she underwent some repairs at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, after which she was ordered 
to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, where she served 
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as the Receiving Ship until 1872. April 7th of 
this year she arrived at the Charlestown (Massa- 
chusetts) Yard, where she was completely rebuilt 
and converted into a steam vessel, being launched 
October 23d, 1874. During her forty-four years’ 
career as a sailing-vessel, she was successively com- 
manded by Master Commandants John Gallagher, 
Beverly Kennon, George Budd, Thomas T. Webb, 
W. A. Spencer, Thomas T. Webb (second time) ; 
Lieutenant L. M. Sowell, and Master-Commandant 
Thomas Crabb ; Commanders John Gwinn, Uriah 
P. Levy, William Ramsey, William J. McCluney, 
J. S. Chauncey, W. H. Gardner, John Pope, Ar- 
thur Sinclair, Samuel Phillips Lee, F. S. Haggerty, 
Clark H. Wells, M. B. Woolsey, E. C. Bowers, 





Jonathan Young, Edward C. Grafton, W. W. Low, 
O. F. Stanton, S. Livingston Breese. 

The following is a list of the officers attached to 
the Yard during the latter part of Commodore 
Bainbridge’s term, viz.: Master-Commandant, 
William B. Finch; Lieutenant, John Gwinn ; Pur- 
ser, Thomas Breese; Chaplain, John W. Grier; 
Midshipmen, Wyllys Silliman and John Weems ; 
Sailing-Master, William Knight; Gunner, Asa 
Curtis ; Sailmaker, James Ferguson. The schooner 
Sea Gull’ (galliot) was then the Receiving Ship, 
and in charge of Lieutenant John H. Aulick. 
The marine officers were, Captain Samuel Mil- 
ler and Lieutenants Williams, Lee, and Mc- 
Lean. 
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ALGERNON SIDNEY. 


In the year 1622, at the Castle of Penshurst, 
Kent, was born Algernon Sidney, a statesman 
whose political influence, although great and 
renowned, has been surpassed by the sympathy 
excited by his writings, and by the example of his 
melancholy death. His name has long been the 


synonym of patriotic virtue, and the prominent | 


part he bore as one of the founders of the English 
Constitution—the intimate of Marten, the fellow- 
laborer of Vane, the friend of Bradshaw, the dar- 
ing opponent of Cromwell—has secured for him 
an exalted and well-merited rank among the advo- 
cates of toleration and the champions of human 
freedom. 





The family of Sidney is as old as the Plantage- 
nets. Its founder, Sir William Sidney, came from 
Anjou with Henry II., as grand chamberlain, and 
his descendants were early distinguished by their 
connection with the noble house of Leicester. Sir 
Philip Sidney, whom Good Queeu Bess was accus- 
tomed to call ‘her jewel,’’ and whose varied 
accomplishments and chivalrous bearing have 
formed the theme of so many poets and biogra- 
phers, was the ancestor of Algernon. ‘The Earl 
of Leicester, the father of the latter, had acquired 
reputation in the councils of Charles I., and had 
been entrusted with important missions to foreign 
courts; all of which he had performed with credit 
to himself, and with advantage to his country. 
Algernon’s mother was Dorothy, eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Northumberland, and the youthful 
flame of Waller, immortalized under the name of 
Sacharissa. The Marquis of Halifax—the most 
brilliant orator and politician of his day, and Lord 
Privy Seal under Charles II.—and the adroit but 
unprincipled Earl of Sunderland, Secretary of 
State in the same cabinet, were the nephews of 
of Sidney. Thus allied by birth and marriage to 
the most honorable families of the realm, Sidney 
was brought up amid the stirring memories of the 
old medieval times. The venerable Hall of Pens- 


1 The Sea Gull was a purchased vessel, built in 1823, and 
foundered at sea May rst, 1839. 








hurst dates back to before the Conquest, and from 
a rude structure of wood defended by palisades, a 
spacious castle, with lofty walls and frowning bat- 
tlements, 
* Arose with airy turrets crown’d, 
Buttress, and rampires circling round, 
And massy keep and tower,” 

which had often sheltered the spoils of marauding 
barons, and bidden defiance to the threats of hos- 
tile neighbors. At three different periods of its 
history it had been forfeited to the crown for the 
treason of its owners. The favorite residence of 
the Duke of Bedford, uncle of Henry VI., and 
long the seat of the Dukes of Buckingham, it fell 
into the hands of the Sidney family during the 
reign of Edward VI. Here, under the tuition of 
his father, an accomplished scholar and linguist, 
and a man of liberal opinions, Sidney passed the 
days of his childhood. At the age of ten years he 
was taken to Paris to be educated, the Earl of Lei- 
ceister, lately appointed Minister at Versailles, 
having concluded to give his son the advantages 
of the French universities, which stood higher in 
the literary world than those of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

The learned and polite society of the French 
capital at that time exhibited the strange anomaly 
of a certain degree of liberty of speech and 
thought, existing under an absolute monarchy. 
That class of citizens, among whom persohs of 
scholastic acquirements were to be found, by the 
perusal of the classics and the incessant study of 
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the political systems of the ancients, had become 
enthusiastic admirers of the republics of Greece 
and Rome. They contrasted the stern integrity 
of Cato with the duplicity of Richelieu, and the 
devotion of Aristides with the venal maxims of 
Louis ; while the theoretical and exaggerated no- 
tions of freedom which have come down to us 
from the commonwealths of antiquity were indig- 
nantly compared with the arbitrary edicts and 
crushing despotism of the Bourbon court. With 
an indulgence which afterwards proved so fatal 
to royalty, great. latitude of discussion was al- 
lowed in all literary assemblies, so long as the 
prerogatives of the crown were not openly assailed 
or questioned. In the universal eagerness for spe- 
culative liberty, its foundations of religious belief 
were attacked and undermined. Atheism, in the 
plausible and alluring garb of philosophy, be- 
came the prevailing fashion, Everything of 
classic origin was lauded to the skies as perfect, 
all of modern institution was subjected to jealous 
and unfair criticism. The mists of two thousand 
years had concealed from sight the selfish am- 
bition, the cruelty, and the mercenary vices 
of those heroes whom the French philosophers 
had made the idols of their political worship. 
In their undiscerning eulogy of the Ancients, 
they forgot that in Athens the slaves outnum- 
bered the freemen two to one; that patriot- 
ism and true renown were there rewarded by 
ostracism, and that an infuriated and envious 
populace had driven Themistocles into exile, de- 
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prived Miltiades of his possessions, and sent the 
best and noblest of the pagan philosophers to a 
dishonored grave. They overlooked the fact that 
the most ruinous and implacable of all despotisms 
is that of a pure democracy, where the responsi- 
bility is divided among all, and rests upon none. 
Blind to the injustice and the palpable defects of 
the polity of the olden times, they regarded their 
models only as the personification of abstract 
virtues ; and, with this exalted and erroneous view 
of their character, they bowed down before them, 
held themselves aloof from the luxurious and dis- 
solute festivities of the court, framed in the privacy 
of the closet ideal constitutions of Utopian repub- 
lics, and murmured only too justly at the remorseless 
energy of a government which enforced its decrees 
by /ettres de cachet, the bayonet, and the bastile. 

In this school, and under these instructors, the 
creed of Algernon Sidney was formed. His plastic 
mind there received with ease those impressions 
and imbibed those principles which subsequently 
exerted so marked an influence upon his public 
career. When hiseducation was completed, along 
with his elder brother Philip he accompanied his 
father to Ireland, where Leicester had been made 
Lord Lieutenant in place of Stafford ; and though 
but nineteen years old, a captain in his father’s 
regiment, he displayed, in the battles with the 
Irish, all the qualities of a brave and vigilant com- 
mander. Returning to England, the brothers 
were looked upon with distrust by both parties, 
and falling into the hands of the Parliamentary 
forces, were carried prisoners.to London. At 
once giving in hisadherence to Parliament,. Alger- 
non Sidney, previously advanced to the rank of a 
colonel, behaved with great gallantry, and was 
dangerously wounded at the. battle of Marston 
Moor, where the power of Charles was forever 
broken and his army annihilated. His military 
experience terminated with this engagement, his 
wounds disabling him from further service. 

In 1645 he was appointed Governor of Chi- 
chester, and soon after was elected member of 
Parliament for Cardiff. The contest for power 
between the rival factions was now fast approach- 
ing its climax. The Independents though in a 
minority, yet in adroitness, political tact and 
unprincipled boldness, were far superior to their 
opponents. By the passage of the Self-denying 
Ordinance and the reorganization of the army, 
they had obtained the mastery, and were deter- 








mined to use their advantage to the utmost. Duped 
by the plausible conduct and hypocrisy of Crom- 
well, Vane, Sidney, and other influential members 
of their party had unwittingly lent their aid to 
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the establishment of a military despotism, and 


| discovered their fatal mistake too late to apply a 


remedy. The aspirations of the Independents 
could not be gratified so long as the king lived, 
and it was decided to put him to death. The Pres- 
byterians, not so violent, favored deposition, and 
perpetual banishment; while a third party wished 
to bring Charles to trial, and then dispose of his 
person in such a way as should seem advisable 
to a majority of the nation. Sidney was named 
one of the judges of the High Court of Justice, but 
attended only twice to protest against the course 
of Cromwell, and deny the jurisdiction of the 
commission. During the sessions in Westminster 
Hall he never appeared, but while condemning 
the high-handed proceedings which resulted in 
the execution of the king, he cordially endorsed 
the judgment of the court as consonant to the 
principles of justice, and the abstract right of 
every subject to investigate and punish the crimes 
and misdeeds of his sovereign. As soon as the 
sentence had been carried out, Sidney resumed 
his place in the house of Commons, whence he was 
speedily promoted to the Council of State. A 
violent dispute arose between himself and Crom- 
well, when the oath of office which commended 
the trial of the king and the overthrow of the 
throne, was tendered; Sidney denounding it as 
‘*a test that would prove a snare to many an 
honest man, but every knave would shp through 
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it,’’ but after a bitter discussion the language was 
modifiea and the indignant member took his seat. 
Resolutely opposing step by step the encroach- 
ments of Cromwell, he was dragged from his place 
near the speaker when the Rump was turned out 
of doors, and then, disgusted with public life, 
retired to the shades of Penshurst, where, during 
the whole of the Protectorate he assiduously 
applied himself to the pursuits of literature. Again 
a member of the Council of State after the abdic- 
tion of Richard, Sidney now appears in the new 
character of a Foreign Ambassador. In the reign 
of Cromwell, hostilities had arisen between Sweden 
and Denmark, growing out of their respective 
claims to the supremacy of the Baltic, and media- 
tion of England had been invoked by both of the 
contending powers. The treaty of Roschild which 
apparently adjusted all difficulties, had been per- 
fidiously violated by Denmark ; and the invincible 


arms of Charles of Sweden, the Conqueror of | 


Poland kad overrun the islands of the Danish 
seas, threatened Copenhagen, and aimed at the 
dominion of Northern Europe. Annoyed by these 
rapid successes, England, France, and Holland 
sent their squadrons to the Baltic ; and the Parlia- 
ment, taking advantage of the former offer of 
arbitration, dispatched commissioners—of whom 
Sidney was one—to negotiate, and check the 
career of Charles. The domineering spirit of 
Sidney, which brooked no opposition from his 
coadjutors, was delighted with the opportunity of 
dictating terms to a powerful monarch and of 
humbling the pride of triumphant royality. The 
Dutch, the nominal allies of the English, soon 
grew jealous, and exerted their influence against 
the commission, while Prussia and Poland eagerly 
watching a chance to wrest from Sweden her 
lately acquired territory, multiplied difficulties, 
and prosecuted their schemes even in the council 
chamber. Undaunted by these vexations, the 
responsibilities and the principal labors of the 
embassy were soon engrossed by Sidney, and in 
the management of the mission, though he en- 
countered in Charles a mind as inflexible as his 
own, and was hampered and delayed by the plots 
of the Danish nobles who threw every obstacle 
in the way of an amicable settlement, yet he 
conducted this intricate affair to a successful 
termination with all the address of a practiced 
diplomatist. 

While these transactions were going on at 








Copenhagen, the government under which Sidney 
held his commission was swept out of existence. 
The unanimous voice of the British nation had 
pronounced for monarchy, and Charles II. had 
ascended the throne, amid tae enthusiastic shouts 
of all parties disgusted no less by faction and civil 
war, than by the rigor of a military despotism— 
which retaining all of the odious vices of arbitrary 
government, without the name—had exercised a 
power more incompatib‘e with the liberty of the 
subject, than had ever been developed under 
the prerogative of the haughty Tudors, aided 
by a servile legislature, and an overawed and 
cringing people. Living for a few months at 
Stockholm, Sidney decided to go to Hamburg, 
and thence to Italy. While virtually pardoned 
by the Act of Indemnity, he was too well ac- 
quainted with the vindictiveness of the being to 
place faith in his clemency, and recent events in 
England had confirmed in his opinion. Six of 
the regicides had perished upon the scaffold. Vane, 
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his valued friend, convicted after an unfair trial 
had been subjected to all the indignities which 
could be devised by a mean-spirited and victorious 
enemy. Marten was a prisoner for life in the 
dungeon of Chepstow Castle. Ludlow had been 
driven into exile. All the forgiving maxims 
professed by Charles, had proved but so many 
snares to entrap those who trusted in them. The 
jails were filled with the adherents of the Protector, 
and ruinous fines levied upon those popular leaders 
whose lives were spared by the policy of the 
court. The impotent malice of the triumphant 
royalists had violated the sanctity of the grave, 
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and the bones of Cromwell aud Bradshaw were 
gibbeted in chains at Tyburn. Aware of the 
heated state of the public mind, and dreading the 
effect of the reaction which seemed so universal, 
Sidney determined never to revisit his native land. 
The animosity of the court was displayed upon 
every occasion possible, and as he had spurned 
the efforts of Monk to reconcile him to the new 
order of things he could not hope to live safely in 
England even in obscurity. Passing through 
Holland .and Germany he went to Rome, then in 
1663 returning to Brussels he attempted to gain 
the consent of De Witt to stir up a war between 
England and the United Provinces. This scheme 
failing, he posted to France, and intrigued with 
Louis for the same object promising a rebellion in 
Ireland, and: the submersion of the British throne 
for a consideration of one hundred 
crowns. 





































thousand 
Disappointed again, he remained in 
Paris in intimate relations with the cabinet of 
Louis, and the course he pursued while there 
served too well to confirm the suspicions after- 
wards raised that he had been a pensioner of 
France. The venerable Earl of Leicester, now in 
his eighty-third year, oppressed with many infirmi- 
ties and aware of his approaching end, wished once 
more to embrace his absent son, and give him his 
final blessing. Through the influence of Savile, 
Minister at Paris, and of Sunderland, permission 
was obtained for Sidney’s return. Seventeen 
years before, the head of a splendid embassy, the 
representative of a powerful government, rejoicing 
in the restoration of the rights and privileges of 
parliament, hopeful of the speedy success of those 
political dreams he had long nursed with jealous 
care, he had sailed with the combined fleets of 
three mighty nations, to dictate peace upon the 
shores of the Northern Ocean. Now he came 
back with the reluctant consent of that monarch 
whose father he had dethroned, and whose title 
he had questioned, after being followed by royalis: 
assassins tlirough half the countries of Europe, 
broken in health and purse, cynical in feeling, but 
inspired with that indomitable resolution which 
had sustained him through all his reverses, and 
strengthened anew his determination ‘‘to endure 


in silence what fortune soever remained 
him,”’ 
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The Popish Plot, and the alleged designs 
of the Jesuits, were then producing tremendous 
excitement throughout the kingdom. The shrewd 
councillors of Charles, though aware of the falsity 
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of the pretended conspiracy, were unable to stem 
the tide of popular prejudices which had been 
raised by the perjuries of Oates, and the villiany 
of the unprincipled Bedloe. Compelled to yield 
to the clamor of the mob, the. court, to save them- 
selves sent to prison and the scaffold scores of 
persons innocent of all crime, save attachment 
to the Catholic faith. In the authenticity of the 
Popish Plot, Sidney was a firm and sincere be- 
liever. That the ignorant populace inflamed by 
party spirit, and the exhortations of a fanatical 
clergy, should have given credence to this bare- 
faced fraud is not surprising ; but that a statesmen 
of Sidney’s discernments, a profound scholar, an 
acute observer of men, should have been imposed 
upon by the fabrication of Oates, exhibits one of 
the strangest examples of delusion in the history 
of the human mind. Accustomed to the turmoil 
of politics, the impatient spirit of Sidney could 
not endure the quiet retirement of a private station. 
He was twice a candidate for Parliament, and was 
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defeated both times by the intrigues of the court, 
which still recognized in him a dangerous enemy. 
It was during this canvass that he formed the 
acquaintance of William Penn, a connection which 
soon ripened into a deep and lasting friendship. 
Before Penn started for America, he showed to 


Sidney the constitution he had framed for the 
administration of his new colony. After perusing 


it, Sidney revised the whole instrument, and in- 
corporated therein many of his own peculiar 
opinions, which were warmly approved by his 
friend. The original constitution of Pennsylvania 
therefore—from which have been derived many 
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of the fundamental axioms of our government— 
owes its origin to the clear head, varied experience, 
and broad and enlightened statesmanship of 
Algernon Sidney. 

The counsels of England were then swayed by 
the gold of France, and the king, as well as his 
ministers, regularly retained in the pay of Louis. 
Charles wished to defeat the Country Party by the 
help of these dishonorable contributions; while 
the French king to maintain the balance of power, 
foment discord, and thereby divert attention from 
his favorite designs upon Flanders, bribed also the 
leaders of the opposition. It was plain that the 
vital interest of the nation demanded an alliance 
with the United Provinces, as a check to the en- 
ormous increase of territory, and influence aimed 
at by Louis. All the energy of Sidney was ex- 
erted in favor of France, and against the -confed- 
eracy with Holland. His zeal in this cause was 
the more remarkable, when it was remembered he 
had tried to obtain the support of DeWitt in the 
formation of a British commonwealth, and that 
his public life had been one continued struggle 
against the abuses and injustice of royalty. His 


former partisans might well wonder at this radical 
change of tactics, and that from being the advo- 


cate of extreme republicanism; he had stooped to 
assist the cause of the most despotic sovereign in 
Europe, against the established government of his 
country. The explanation of this otherwise mys- 
terious fact is to be found in the accounts of 
Barillon, the French Ambassador at London, and 
the agent of Louis in all his schemes of corrup- 
tion. The name of Algernon Sidney appears 
upon his books as the recipient of five hundred 
guineas, on two different occasions ;‘and his in- 
timacy at Versailles during his residence in France, 
only tends to substantiate the foul and humiliating 
charge ; that the professed imitator of Brutus, the 
pattern of republican virtue and the uncomprom- 
ising friend of liberty, was the hireling of an 
arbitrary monarch, and had been induced to dis- 
honor the record of a lifetime by the glitter of 
foreign gold. 

The connection of Sidney with the Rye House 
Plot, has never been satisfactorily explained. 
While countenancing insurrection, it does not ap- 
pear that he was in favor of the assassination of 
the Stuarts, or was even privy to the design; but 
it can hardly be denied that his presence in the 
Council of Six encouraged the more daring of the 





conspirators ; or that a man who had applauded 
the taking off of one monarch by illegal means, 
would condemn the death of another by any act 
of violence however criminal. The fortunes of 
the great Whig leaders were now becoming des- 
perate. Shaftesbury had escaped to Holland; 
Monmouth, though still the idol of the populace, 
felt that with the decline of the Country Party, 
and the defeat of the Exclusion Bill, his chances 
for the succession had vanished beyond recovery. 
The mob, tired of numerous executians, were 
beginning to question the truth of the Popish Plot. 
A reaction had taken place in favor of the throne, 
and Oates and his fellow perjurors, having entered 
the service of the court, were swearing away the 
lives of their late supporters with the utmost 
complacency. By a bold stroke of: policy, and 


- the proceeding of guo warranto, Charles had seized 
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the charters of the cities, and obtained control 
of the great corporations of the kingdom. Thwarted 
in all their projects, the discontented Whigs 
hatched the clumsy conspiracy which owed its 
detection and punishment to the double treachery 
of Lord Howard. Russell was beheaded in spite 
of the efforts of his illustrious family to secure a 
commutation of his sentence. Then the cause of 
Sidney came on in the King’s Bench. In all the 
annals of English jurisprudence, since the days of 
Magna Charta, there does not appear a single 
instance in which the customs of the realm were 
so flagrantly abused, the principles of justice so 
disregarded, and the rules of law and evidence so 
tortured and falsified to convict an innocent man, 
as during this celebrated trial. Sir George Jeffries 
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the obsequious tool of the court—whose vices and 
outrageous behavior have secured for him an 
immortality of infamy—was made Chief Justice 
for the sole purpose of destroying Sidney, and 
burning with hatred toward the Whigs, who had 
forced him to resign the recordership of London, 
he determined to pay for his official position, and 
at the same time gratify his revenge by the ruin 
of the most distinguished leader of the Popular 
Party. ; 

Upon being arraigned, Sidney confused by the 
incoherent language of the indictment, requested 
a copy, which was refused by the court; nor was 
the statute upon which the prosecution was based 
permitted to be read. The indictment contained 
seven charges of distinct offences, ranging all the 
way from libel to treason, each of which was 
alleged to have been committed on the 3oth of 


June, 1683, at which date the accused was a close | 


prisoner in the Tower. Sidney objected to this 
extraordinary document, but the court required 
him to demur or plead, furnishing at the same 
time the false information, that if the demurrer 
was overruled he could not plead to the merits, 
the facts having been admitted; but would be 
subjected to judgment without further delay. In 


impanelling the jury, the privileges of the city— 
which gave the mayor the right to name one of | 
the sheriffs, who in his turn assisted in making 


out the list of jurors—were openly violated. 
court appointed both sheriffs, who proceeded to 
pack a jury favorable to the crown, or in the lan- 
guage of Burnet, ‘‘men’s pulses were tried before- 
hand to see how tractable they would be.’’ Sid- 
ney challenged the array as not being composed of 
his peers, but the challenge was not allowed. By 
an act of Henry IV., no person could sit ona 
jury in a capital case who was not a freeholder to 
the amount of forty shillings, and by this statute 
more than half of the jurors ought to have been 
excluded, but Jeffries refused to listen to this 
objection. A jockey, a cheesemonger, a tailor, a 
lacky, three carpenters and five petty tradesmen, 
were enrolled to judge the son of the Earl of Lei- 
cester, the relative of some of England’ sproudest 
nobility, who could trace back the line of his 
illustrious ancestry for more than five hundred 
years! Three witnesses, unpardoned criminals, 
and therefore incompetent, were introduced for 
no other reason than to prejudice the jury against 
the prisoner; for their testimony had no bearing 
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whatever upon the case. The evidence of Lord 
Howard, who was next called, was mainly here- 
say, and contained nothing clear or pointing to 
any matured design either of the defendant or his 
confederates. According to the statute of Edward 
FII., two witnesses to each overt-act of treason 
were necessary to secure conviction. To supply 
the place of a second witness, a treatise written 
many years before in refutation of the ‘‘ Patriar- 
cha’’ of Filmer, and found among the papers of 
Sidney, was produced in evidence by the crown. 
Filmer was a champion of the divine right of 
kings, and his book was a puerile argument in 
favor of the holy origin of despotic government, 
and of the abject submission of the people. In 
Sidney’s answer, which effectually demolished this 
absurd doctrine, abstract principles alone were 
stated, and no reference whatever was made to 
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the evils of any particular administration of mod- 
ern times, least of all to that of England. Gar- 
bled portions of this work were read, false con- 
structions were applied to them, the date was not 
established, the handwriting was not identified, 
nor was publication even attempted to be proved. 
Unaided by counsel, and destitute of all know- 
ledge of law, Sidney made a gallant defence, 
though well aware of his hopeless and desperate 
position. Twelve witnesses, men of the highest 
probity and respectability, contradicted the evi- 
dence of Lord Howard and impeached his char- 
acter, but all to no purpose. Denied justice, 
Sidney was. unable to obtain even the benefit of 
that courtesy which should ever be extended to 
greatness in misfortune. The ferocious insolence 
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of Jeffries, for which he was so noted, displayed 
itself at every stage of the proceedings, and 
Wythens, one of the associate judges, who was in 
a state of maudlin intoxication, gave the prisoner 
the lie in open court. Under the law as laid 
down in the one-sided charge of the Chief Justice, 
the most conscientious jury could hardly have 
brought in a verdict of acquittal, but Jeffries, to 
ensure the result, left the bench, and gave the 
jurors private instructions in their room, in direct 
violation of his judicial oath. After a delay of 
half an hour, a verdict of guilty was returned. 
Sidney demanded that the jury be polled, which 
was refused. He received his sentence with a 
calm and dignified composure, which formed a 
strong contrast to the vulgar rudeness and drunken 
garrulity of the judge who pronounced his doom. 
On the 7th of December, 1683, Sidney was taken 
under a strong guard to Tower Hill, where the 
last sad scene of his eventful life was to be enacted, 
and the jealousies of the court forever laid at rest. 
Ascending the platform with a firm and resolute 
step he laid his head upon the block. The exe- 





cutioner, swinging the axe aloft, paused 

while he asked the usual question, ‘‘ Are 

you ready, sir? will you rise again?’’ 

Without a tremor, in clear and ringing 

tones came back the reply, ‘‘ Not till the 
general resurrection—strike on !’’ 

The glittering steel descended, and at 

a single blow the head of the last of the 

great leaders of the Long Parliament 

rolled upon the scaffold. 

In considering the character of Sid- 

-- ney, many traits can be observed which 

E differed widely from those of his cotem- 

=poraries; for, though an ardent Inde- 

By pendent, he was very far from indorsing 

4 Wg the extreme measures of that party either 

in religion or statecraft. He adopted a 

f middle course between the mad bigotry 

Hi. of Vane and the infidel opinions of Mar- 

f ten; inclining somewhat toward philo- 

sophical and theistic principles, and 

Bm avoiding with disgust the excesses of a 

sour and ascetic fanaticism. A Conser- 

vative Republican, he neither favored De- 

mocracy nor Communism; the advocate 

of popular rights against tyrannical usur- 

pation; he denounced the aspiring am- 

bition of Cromwell as earnestly as he had 

resisted the despotic impositions of Charles. The 

ideal republic of Sidney was formed upon the an- 

cient plan, while that of the other innovators of 

the Parliament was intended to be an improved 

imitation of the existing commonwealths of Europe. 

The way in which the people were to be repre- 

sented was deemed by him of little moment, so 

lung as their wishes were respected as the source 

of all government and the origin of all power. 

Imbued with the spirit of classic freedom, his 

great aim, from which arose all his errors, was to 

infuse that spirit into the corrupt and selfish prac- 

tices of his times; and to further this grand but 


ae 


visionary scheme, he was too ready to believe that 


the end justified the means, and to sacrifice to his 
darling project the peace of Europe. the happiness 
of his countrymen, and his own political and 
moral integrity. In all his record there remains 
but this single blemish upon his character, which, 
while it “shows a lack of that delicate sense of 
honor that should distinguish the conscientious 
statesman, is more than palliated by the great ser- 
vices he rendered to liberty, and his otherwise 
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frank and candid behavior. Calm, severe, ener- 
getic, sagacious in council, brave evea to rashness 
in the field, a profound thinker, a clear and 
logical writer, a wary diplomatist, an enlightened 
legislator, a skillful commander, the adherent of 


no sect, and the pronounced enemy of religious | 


persecution, he stands forth conspicuously among 
the remarkable men by whom he was surrounded. 
When we think of him we recall the days when 
canting hypocrisy was so strangely allied with 
those privileges and that freedom so endeared to 
all mankind; when the soldier groaned and 
whimpered in the camp, and went forth to battle 
armed with the invincible power of fanaticism ; 
when Vane saw angels in the air, and heard the 
voice of demons summoning him to eternal perdi- 
tion; when Cromwell, concealing his lofty aspira- 
tions under that plausible deceit which he con- 
sidered the greatest triumph of political wisdom, 
romped with his guards, and smutted the faces of 
his coadjutors, and then, in an instant, laying 
aside his folly, assumed the terrors and pomp of 
royalty, and sent forth edicts which awed his 
despotic neighbors and shook the remotest thrones 
of Europe. 

The morose disposition of Sidney, and his | 
broad views on religious subjects, permitted him | 
little sympathy with either the buffoonery or su- | 
perstition of his Puritan associates. In many of | 








his opinions far in advance of his age, he endeavored 
| to sustain in the seventeenth century theories of 
| government which it took the people two hundred 
| years more to recognize and adopt; and the con- 
| trolling maxims of his creed, which he died to 
establish, may be best given in his own concise 
and forcible language: ‘‘ The laws of every nation 


are the measure of magisterial power. That which 


is not just is not law, and that which is not law 
ought not to be obeyed. It is reasonable and 
proper to resist to the utmost vicious and tyran- 
nical kings.”’ 

A martyr to principle, convicted by proceedings 
which under color of justice were illegal and void 
from the beginning, and wherein were equally 
manifested the cowardly vengeance of a degraded 
court and the unblushing exercise of judicial 
tyranny, we see much that is noble and illustrious 
in his career; and while censuring his faults and 
deploring his untimely fate, we are reminded 
that 


“ They never fail who die 
In a great cause; the block may soak their gore; 
Their heads may sodden in the sun; their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle walls— 
But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 
They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all others, and conduct 
The world at last to freedom.” 





THERE is no question connected with the history | 
of the Declaration of Independence which has 
elicited more interesting discussion than that of 
where it was written. The question has ever been 
one of no little importance in the estimation of 
American antiquarians and exact historic scholars, 
but just at this jubilee time, when the heart of 
every true American beats with accelerated ardor 
and glows with patriotic enthusiasm in the con- 
templation of each memorial of the events of one 
hundred years ago, and when the mind of every 
true American is specially intent on the ascertain- 
ing of facts connected with his country’s earlier 
history,—at this time the question assumes im- 
portance in the estimation even of those hitherto 
indifferent to such questions. 
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The best paper perhaps ever written in connec- 


| tion with this discussion was from the accurate but 


graceful pen of Miss Agnes Y. McAllister, and 
appeared in the AMERICAN MonrTHLy for March, 
1875, at page 223. The writer clearly demon- 


| strated that the house wherein Thomas Jefferson 


‘*rented the second floor, consisting of parlor and 
bed-room, ready furnished,’’ was ‘‘ the house of a 
Mr. Graaf, a new brick house, three stories high’’ 
—so much beyond question, from written proofs 
in Mr. Jefferson’s possession ; and that, according 
to his recollection, ‘* Graaff was a young man, son 
of a German, and then newly married ;’’ that ‘‘he 
was a bricklayer, and that his house was on the 
south side of Market street, probably between 
Seventh and Eighth.’’ From Jefferson’s ‘idea 
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that it was a corner-house,’’ Nicholas Biddle, in 


April, 1827, declared ‘‘ That house is now a ware-_ 


house in the centre of Philadelphia, standing at 
the Southwest corner of Market and Seventh 
streets ;’’ twenty-eight years later, John McAllister, 
Jr., reaffirmed Mr. Biddle’s opinion; and his 
daughter, in the admirable article referred to, 
naturally accepts the same, declaring ‘‘ The De- 
claration was written in the house, still standing, 
at the southwest corner of Seventh and Market 
streets.’’ And this declaration has been received 
by critics generally as a final determination of the 
question ; and, so far as we are aware, no one has 
disputed that conclusion until, a few days since, 
Mr. G. S. S. Richards called upon us and sub- 
mitted for our examination some memoranda of a 
search among the tomes of the Recorder of Deeds’ 
office, which he thought afforded’ indisputable 


proofs that ‘‘ the house, still standing, at the south- 
west corner of Seventh and Market streets’’ could - 
not have been the one in which the Declaration 
We have since carefully tested Mr, 
Richards’s proofs, thoroughly examining the offi- 
cial records and critically analyzing the several 


was written. 


Deeds on record in connection with the corner- 
house and lot and the adjoining house and lot 
on Market street, and have no hesitation in em- 
phatically asserting that the Declaration of In- 
dependence was not written in the house on the 
southwest corner of Seventh and Market streets— 
that the said house was not erected until some 
time after the 24th of July, 1777, and after the 
property had been sold by Mr. Graff. 

We are free to acknowledge that we had hith- 
erto accepted: the corner-house theory, partly in 
deference to the acknowledged judgment and intel- 
ligence of its advocates, but chiefly because we 
knew no better theory to advance which so nearly 
corresponded with the peculiar phraseology of Mr. 
Jefferson’s letter, as quoted by Nicholas Biddle, 
and from him by Miss McAllister, though we 
have never been quite convinced—indeed, we 
have felt that the edifice could not have been a 
corner-house, and this feeling has arisen mainly 
_ from the plain significance of some clauses in the 
letter alluded to. But now we are happy to be 
able positively to indicate a house, also ‘still 
standing,’’ which was built and occupied by Mr. 
Graff (Graaf), and which is unquestionably en- 
titled to our regard and veneration as the house 
hallowed by the writing therein of the Certificate 








of our Nation’s Birth—the only house which fully 
and in every particular corresponds with Mr. 
Jefferson’s description. 

Before citing the records, let us glance briefly 
at the letter and consider the probabilities, in the 
light of that letter, recollecting Mr. Jefferson’s 
characteristic habits and mental peculiarities: 


‘* Monticello, Sept. 16, 1825. 

‘* Dear Sir:—It is not for me to estimate the 
importance of the circumstances concerning which 
your letter of the 8th makes inquiry. They prove, 
even in their minuteness, the sacred attachments 
of our fellow-citizens to the event of which the 
paper of July 4, 1776, was but the Declaration, 
the genuine effusion of the soul of our country at 
that time. Small things may, perhaps, like the 
relics of saints; help to nourish our devotion to 
this holy bond of our union, and keep it longer 
alive and warm in our affections. This effect may 
give importance to circumstances, however small. 
At the time of writing that instrument, I lodged 
in the house of a Mr. Graaf, a new brick house, 
three stories high, of which I rented the second 
floor, consisting of a parlor and bed-rogm, ready 
furnished. In that parlor I wrote habitually, and 
in it wrote this paper, particularly. 

**So far, I state from written proofs in my pos- 
session. The proprietor, Graaf, was a young man, 
son of a German, and then newly married. I 
think he was a bricklayer, and that his house was 
on the south side of Market street, probably be- 
tween Seventh and Eighth streets, and if not the 
only house on that part of the street, I am sure 
there were few others near it. I have some idea 
that it was a corner house, but no other recollec- 
tions throwing any light on the question, or worth 
communication. I will, therefore, only add assur- 
ance of my great respect and esteem. 

TH. JEFFERSON. 

‘*Dr. JAMES MEasE, Philadelphia.”’ 


Observe: ‘I think that his, house 
was on the south side of Market street, probably 
between Seventh and Eighth streets. . . . I 
have some idea that it was a corner house, but no 
other recollections throwing any light on the ques- 
tion, or worth communication.”’ 

Mr. Jefferson was habitually an early riser, 
boasting that the sun had not caught him in bed 
for half a century. Had the two rgoms rented 
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and occupied by him been in the corner-house 
with windows to the East, and the sun pouring in 
each morning at its rising, brightening them and 
cheering him with its early beams, would he have 
described the house as ‘‘ probably between Seventh 
and Eighth streets’’ and would he have merely had 
‘¢some idea that it was a corner house ?”’ Besides, 
if the main door wasat the side on Seventhstreet, as 
intimated in the paper before referred to[ MONTHLY, 
Vol. IV., p. 224], at which he was wont to pass in 
and out repeatedly every day, would not the fact 
that the house was on the west side of Seventh 
street have been more fixed in Mr. Jefferson’s 
mind than that it was on the south side of Market 
street? Thus we had doubted before we knew or 
thought of the official rgcords, which, as we have 
said, Mr. G. S. S. Richards discovered and 
brought to our notice, and which completely 
destroy all supposed claims of the corner building, 
by showing certainly that there was no house on 
the corner on the 24th of July, 1777—more than 
a year subsequent to the writing of the Declara- 
tion. 

We need not cite the records of earlier date 
than June 1st, 1775, when ‘‘ Edmund Physick of 
the City of Philadelphia in the Province of Penn- 
sylvania Esquire and Abigail his wife’’ ‘‘ Granted 
Bargained Sold Released and Confirmed’’ unto 
‘* Jacob Graff jun’ of the said City Bricklayer,’’ 
‘his heirs and assigns A Certain Lot or piece of 
Ground situate !ying and being on the South Side 
of High Street and on the West Side of the sev- 
enth Street from delaware in the City of Philadel- 
phia aforesaid Containing in brealth on High 
Street aforesaid thirty two foot and in length or 
depth on the West Side of Seventh Street afore- 
said One hundred and twenty four foot Bounded 
on the East by seventh street aforesaid on the 
South by a Certain ten foot Alley extending one 
hundred and four feet in depth from Seventh 
Street aforesaid on the West by Ground of Han- 
nah Flower and on the North by High Street 
aforesaid.’’ The consideration was ‘‘ the payment 
of the rent and performance of the Covenants 
and agreements herein after mentioned and re- 
served,’’ and the Deed provides for the collection 
of the ground-rent by “ distrein,’’ if not paid 
according to agreement. 

On the 24th of July, 1777, Mr. Graff sold the 
entire property to Jacob Hiltzheimer, Yeoman ; 
the description in this Deed of the ‘‘ Lot or piece 





of ground”’ and its boundaries is identical with 
that in the previous Deed, with the following ad- 
dition: ‘* And Whereas the said Jacob Graff hath 
erected a Buick Messuage or Tenement on the 
said described Lot or piece of Ground.” The 
consideration this time was the payment of ‘* One 
thousand seven hundred and Seventy five Pounds 
lawful Money of Pennsylvania,’’ besides the 
assumption of the ground-rent. Mr. Hiltzheimer 
converted the first floor of this ‘* Brick Messuage 
or Tenement” into a store, and herein he ‘‘ kept 
store’ until his death, in 1S01. His success is 
attested by numerous Deeds showing the subse- 
quent purchase of property in various localities, 
and by the fact that he built on the corner a 
‘*Brick Messuage or Tenement’’ to match his 
** Messuage or Store.”” On June 14th, 1782, he 
bought of Samuel Flowers the adjoining lots on 
the south, adding thirty-four feet to the depth of 
his entire property, and erected other houses. 

At his death, Jacob Hiltzheimer left two sons 
and three daughters to inherit a large estate, but 
left no will, and in Docket No. 19 of the Orphans’ 
Court we find a full report of the partition, from 
which we quote so much as relates to the property 
under consideration { ‘‘ One other equal fifth part 
thereof in value to wit, All that three Story Tene- 
ment or Store and Lot or piece of Ground thereto 
belonging marked in the plan hereto annexed N® 
2 situate on the south side of High Street at the 
distance of 16 feet 8 inches Westward from Dela- 
ware Seventh Street in the said city contaifling in 
breadth East and West fifteen feet and four inches 
and in length or depth North and South go feet 
bounded Eastward by the Messuage and Ground 
herein after allotted to Mary Rodgers Southward 
partly by a four feet wide Alley and partley by 
ground herein after allotted to Catherine Cox,”’ 
etc. ; this was part of the share allotted to Thomas 
W. Hiltzheimer. It will be observed that the 
original depth of one hundred and twenty-four 
feet had been .reduced to ninety feet, on the lot 
thus separated from the Seventh street front Mr. 
Hiltzheimer had built the two story house which 
still stands there. ‘‘One other like equal fifth 
part thereof in value to wit all that three story 
Messuage or Tenement and Lot or piece of ground 
thereto belonging marked in the aforesaid plan N* 
1 situate on the south side of High street and 
West side of Delaware Seventh Street in the said 
City containing in Breadth east & west 16 feet & 
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8 inches and in length or depth North and South 
go feet Bounded westward by the Store and Lot 
marked N° 2 hereinbefore assigned to Thomas W. 
Hiltzheimer,’’ etc.; this is part @f the share 
allotted to Mary Rodgers. 

Now we see that the ‘‘ Brick Messuage or Tene- 
ment’’ erected and occupied by Jacob Graff and 
sold by him to Jacob Hiltzheimer, and by the 
latter converted into a ‘‘’Tenement or Store,’’ in 
which he successfully carried on business for 
nearly a quarter of a century, was allotted at his 
death to Thomas W. Hiltzheimer, Jacob’s second 
son, while the corner-lot of sixteen feet eight in 
front with a ‘‘ three story Messuage or Tenement,”’ 
erected by Jacob Hiltzheimer when his success in 
the adjoining store had made its erection feasible, 
was allotted to Mary Rodgers, his second daugh- 
ter. Thomas W. Hiltzheimer evidently lacked his 
father’s business qualities, for scarcely had he been 
in possession of the store eight months, when we 
find him a bankrupt, and his property, described 
as ‘* A Certain Three Story Messuage or Store and 
Lot or piece of ground Situate on the South side 
of High Street in the City of Philadelphia Con- 
taining in breadth fifteen feet four inches and in 
length or depth Ninety feet Bounded Eastward by 
a Messuage and Lot of Ground belonging to the 
said Simon Gratz,’’ in the hands of assignees, Ro- 
bert Erwin and Hugh Roberts, by whom, March 











26th, 1802, it was sold to Simon Gratz, who had 
already acquired by marriage the corner-lot and 
**messuage.’’ And ‘‘ Hiltzheimer’s Store’’ now 
became ‘‘ Gratz’s Store,’’ afterwards so famous. 

Thus we have incontrovertible evidence that the 
house now designated No. 702 Market street was, 
at the time of the writing of the Declaration and 
for more than a year afterwards, the only building 
upon the thirty-two foot lot at the southwest cor- 
ner of Market and Seventh streets, and hence 
that it was in this house, and not in she corner- 
house, Mr. Jefferson wrote the Declaration. 

An< now let us see how exactly this house, 702 
Market street, fits Mr. Jefferson’s letter: 1st. It 
was ‘*the house of a Mr. Graaf;’’ 2d. It was ‘‘a 
new brick house, three stories high ;’’ 3d. It was. 
‘* on the south side of Market street,’’ ‘* between 
Seventh and Eighth streets;’’ 4th. It was ‘‘ the 
only house on that part of the street ;’’ and sth. 
There being no house on the corner, and it being 
on the corner-lot, he could reasonably ‘‘ have an 
idea that it was a corner house.”’ 

The diagram of Mr. Hyman Gratz, given by 
Miss McAllister, no doubt correctly exhibits the 
plan of No. 702 before the corner-house was 
erected, as, the front being a store, there may 
well have been a side entrance to the dwelling to 
permit entrance and exit without the necessity of 
passing through the store. 
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By Wititiam A. WHITEHEAD. 


Dr. Lossinc,' in his notice of the circumstances 
which gave to this old mansion a historic interest, 
refers to the ‘* genealogical puzzle’’ presented by 
an old headstone, which must have a solution 
before it can be definitely determined who was 


the Christopher Billopp in possession at the period | 
Having recently secured a | 
copy of the will of the first Christopher, who | 
figures in the early annals of New York from 1674 | 


of the Revolution. 


down, executed by him on the 25th of April, 1724, 
while he was a prisoner in that noted receptacle 
of broken-down gentry and undischarged debtors, 
the Fleet Prison, in London, I have ventured, 


from the facts it presents, to deduce a theory that 


I think gives the key to the puzzle. 


1 See April number of the MONTHLY. 


The connection between the Billopp and Far- 
mar families is adverted to by Dr. Lossing, and 
; also in my ‘‘Contributions to the Early History 
of Perth Amboy,’’ as Thomas Farmar who mar- 
ried a Billopp, was a leading citizen of that old 
city in the early part of the eighteenth century. 


He had eight sons. Their names and the order 
of their birth were as follows: 1. Jasper; 2. Chris- 
topher; 3. Thomas; 4. Brook; 5. Robert; 6. Sa- 
muel; 7. William; 8. John; and only through 
the recent discovery of the will I have mentioned 
have their number been ascertainable. It is stated 
in the ‘* Contributions’’ that the Colonel Christo- 
pher Billopp of the Revolution was the son of the 
first Thomas Farmar, and took the name with the 
estate from Ais having married into the Billopp 
family; but this statement, as Dr. Lossing says, is 
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demolished by the old headstone referred to above, 


the inscription on which is as follows: 


*‘ HERE LYEs Y® Bopy OF 
Tuomas BiLLopp Esqt 
SON OF THOMAS FARMER 
Esgt. Decp AucustT Y¥® 
2p 1750. IN ry? 39” 
YEAR OF HIS AGE.” 


And as it will have some influence in settling the 
vexed question, I give the inscription on another : 


** HERE Lyes ye Bopy or 
EvjENIA 
VE WIFE oF THOMAS 
BILLOPP AGED 23 
YEARS. Decp MARCH 
Y¥® 22D 1735-6.” 


Here the will of the original Christopher comes 
in to enlighten us a little. In it the manor of 
Bentley was left to his daughter Mary, then the 
wife of the Rev. William Skinner, of Perth Am- 
boy, the rector of old St. Peter’s Church; during 
her life only, and at her decease, to her heirs 
male, according to primogeniture; but should 
she die without such heirs, then the property 
should be inherited by Chistopher Farmar, the 
second son of his daughter Anne, the wife of Tho- 
mas Farmar, and to his heirs male. Failing such 
issue, it was to descend in regular order to his 
brothers in succession, with like restrictions. 
They are all named excepting the eldest and the 
youngest. John, the latter, was probably born 
after the will was drawn, and Jasper, the first son, 
for some ‘reason not stated, was cut off with only 
£20. Should the Fates prove so against him as 
not to favor him with an heir from among the 
Farmars, the property was to go to his “ Right 
Heirs Male of the surname of Billopp,’’ which 
name was to be assumed by such one of the Far- 
mars as might become his heir. 

Mrs. Skinner having died shortly after the will 
was made—perhaps before the death of the testa- 
tor, for the Rev. William had another wife in 
March, 1727—the property, according to the 
terms of the will, went to the Farmars. Which 
of them got it? There is nothing to indicate that 
Christopher, the second son, entered into posses- 
sion. He had probably died also; but if he did 
inherit, he died without male issue, and hence the 
accession of his brother Thomas, whose headstone, 
as we have seen, gives his parentage as well as his 
assumed name. 

Now the most rational theory is, that the Chris- 
topher in possession at the period of the Revolu- 
tion was the son, the only son probably, of Tho- 
mas and Eugenia Billopp, and that his mother 





died in giving him birth. Sabine, in his ‘* Roy- 
alists,’’ says ne died in 1827, ‘‘ in the ninetieth 
year of his age,’’ but does not name the month. 
If it occurred prior to the 22d of March, such a 
statement would be literally correct, and conform 
to the theory I have broached, his mother having 
died March 22d, 1736. No brothers or sisters are 
mentioned anywhere. Until some facts are dis- 
covered at variance with this theory, Colonel 
Christopher Billopp may be considered as having 
inherited Bentley Manor through his father, Tho- 
mas Farmar Billopp, by whom it was received by 
the will of the original Christopher. 

Allow me to encroach somewhat farther upon 
your space with an extract from the first Christo- 
pher’s will, containing some provisions which 
sound strangely, penned as they were within the 
walls of a debtor’s prison. They refer to the con- 
dition in which his daughter, Mrs. Skinner, had 
she inherited the property, would have been 
obliged to leave it to her successor: 

‘© All the Messuages, Out Houses, Fences and 
other appurtenances in good and*sufficient Repai- 
rations, and shall leave in the said Mansion house 
of Bentley five Good feather beds, with Sheets, 
Blanketts, Pillows, Curtains, Vallances, and other 
furniture thereinto Belonging, with such Bragg, 
Pewter and Wooden Ware as are Requisite for a 
family of six people, with Table Linnen and all 
Manner of Necessaries for the Kitchen fit and 
Convenient with five pair of Iron Doggs and five 
tongs and 5 shovels for the Chambers, with a 
table for each Room, Such Seats as are used in 
that Country; and also proper Utensils for a 
Dairy, ten Cows, and sufficient Casks in the Cellar 
for Cyder, and all other Convenienceys for Mak- 
ing of Cyder,eand shall also Leave four horses and 
six oxen fitt for the plough, with Carts, Plows and 
Harrows and all other implements of Husbandry 
thereunto belonging and in that County used, of. 
Axes, Shovels and the like with ten Milch Cows 
and Calves, that same Spring of Year falling and 
Rearing, and three steers of two years old ; four 
Heifers of two years old, and ten yearlings and a 
Bull of two years old, two sows and a Boar and 
one hundred Ewes and a Ram, fifty Lambs, ten 
Weathers of two years old, with what fowle shall 
shall be at the House.”’ 

To those who have been accustomed to seeing 
the old house standing for so many years in its 
decrepitude, it is difficult to imagine it furnished 
and surrounded as this extract pictures it to us. 
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DurInG the excitement that preceded the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution by Rhode Island, 
and when every effort was made by the two nearly 
equally balanced parties for supremacy, the fol- 
lowing letter was addressed to General Washington 
by a number of citizens of Providence: 

*¢ SIR: 

Your Excellency by the unanimous vote of a 
Free People is now placed at the head of that 
Honorable Body to whom the well disposed Citi- 
zens of this unhappy State, can alone look for ad- 
vice or ask for such assistance which may extricate 
us from the fallen situation into which the mis- 
taken policy of our present rulers have reduced us. 

Our application at a time when affairs of the 
greatest magnitude within our own particular ju- 
risdiction demand attention, may be judged hasty 
& premature & we should be silent on this occa- 
sion, was there not a flattering prospect that your 
interposition by an address from Congress or your 
Excellency to the Freemen of this State to be 
distributed thro the several Towns at or previous 
to their annual meeting on the 15" of April next 
for the choice of the Governor & Council for one 
year & Representatives for six months would have 
a happy effect & may we conceive cause a majority 
taelect such men as would agree to Call a Con- 
vention at the meeting of the General Assembly 
the first Wednesday in May next & join their Sister 
States in the adoption of the New Constitution. 

Incompetent as we are to determine what mea- 
sures would most effectually obtain this desirable 
object, we shall with the greatest cheerfulness & 
confidence adupt the advice your Excellency & 
the Honorable Gentlemen of the Senate and 
House of Representatives may give, assuring you 
that it is our opinion that an address to the People 
will be productive of that Change in our next 
Election which every good Citizen must ardently 
wish & without which our Rulers may continue 
their present system with a full confidence that 
some obstacles may be yet thrown in the way to im- 
pede the operations of the Federal Government. 

Our vessels will be endangered abroad, our pro- 
perty is now insecure at home, in fact a detail of 
our misfortunes is unnecessary when our Paper 
Money now purchased at Twelve for one is still ten- 
dered for special debts at par, which with the addi- 
tion of the prohibitory laws of the two neighbour- 
ing States will sufficiently convey an idea of our 
deplorable situation. 

If on the receipt of this it should be thought 
that an Address cannot arrive in time for the 


1 We are indebted to George C. Mason, Jr., of Newport, 
Rhode Island, for these valuable documents. 





Town Meetings on the 15™ of April, we pray your 
Benevolent & friendly advice pointing the Line 
which the Federalists of this State should pursue. 

With the sincerest wishes that your interposition 
at this crisis of affairs may restore our State to its 
pristine rank in the Union & consequently to 
Honor & Prosperity. 

We remain with every sentiment of Respect & 
unfeigned Regard, Your Excellency’s most Obedi- 
ent & most humble Servants 

JABEz BOWEN JAMES MANNING 

NicH* BRowNn JoHN JENCKES 

Brown & FRANCIS WELCOME ARNOLD 

CLaRKE & NIGHTINGALE Jos & W™ RUSSELL 

Brown, RoGers & BRowN DANIELTILLINGHAST 

JEREMIAH OLNEY. 

P. S. If your Excellency or Congress should 
form an Address please to order one directed to 
Gov’ Collins, & a Duplicate to Gov’ Bowen least 
the-former may not reach this part of the State in 
time for the desired purpose Gov" Bowen’s son 
will be desired to receive and forward them. 

Providence 27" March 1789. 

His Excellency 
GEORGE WASHINGTON EsqQ.”’ 

The following letter, endorsed on the back 
‘* Signals from Count D’Estang’”’ is without date, 
and was addressed to Christopher Champlin, of 
Newport: 

‘*CaptT CHampLin, The Admiral Directs to 
Inform you that the Following Signals are to be 
observed & Duly attended to at Point Judith. 

White flag. Enemy’s ships in sight in the 
Sound without Specifying their force or number. 

Red Fag. Enemy’s ships of war. Their number 
will be assigned by Lowering & hoisting the same 
Successively as many times as the number of ships 
that appear. 

Blue Flag. Transports or Merchantmen, Low- 
ered and hoisted so many times to Signify their 
number. 

Blue & Red, Hoisted together will signify that 
they are Large men of war, & the Three Flags 
together that the fleet is Composed of men of war 
& Merchantmen mixed & in case of such you are 
as soon as the Admiral Gives you his Signals in 
answer to yours to Hall yours down. And hoist the 
above mentioned Signals to Ascertain the Number 
of men of war & and the number of men of war & 
the number of Merchantmen or Transports. 

N.B. The Admiral will Signify to you In order 
to Let you know that he observes your Signals. 

The fleet will Hoist at the Maintopgallant mast 
head a flag & a Jack & Red Burjee altogether. 

From your Humb. Servt. 
Wo Watt Coll.”’ 
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YORK. 


By CHARLES PRYER. 


THE following incident may have been casually | 
mentioned in history, but ‘I believe a detailed | 
account of the skirmish has never appeared in 
print. It is, however, one of the most bloody 
affairs of the kind that ever occurred in this part 
of the country, during the Revolution. Ward’s 
house, which is stiil standing, is situated in the 
town of East Chester, near the smail hamlet of 
Tucahoe, and fronts upon the East Chester pike. 
The appearance of the place is very much the 
same now as tradition represents it a hundred 
years ago, except that the road has been altered 
and runs somewhat nearer the building than it did 
formerly. The house is of such a character as at 
once to pronounce it to have been built in the 
days of the early Dutch settlers, and one may still 
see in his imagination, a worthy Burgomaster, 
dressed in the costume of the early part of the 
eighteenth century, leaning over the half door of 
the old mansion, while the smoke from his pipe 
ascends gently, and half conceals his rubicund 
visage ; but it is not to picture these peaceful days 
that we have presumed to write. Bands of armed 
men had afready destroyed the quiet harmony of 
this rural district, and battles had been fought in 
the neighborhood before our narrative opens. 
The adjoining country had long been infested with 
those partisan robbers, the skinners and cowboys, 
when a party of about thirty of the former took 
up their quarters in the old Dutch homestead. 

The country although it had for some time 
been the foraging ground for these irregular troops 
still contained sufficient riches to make their pre- 
datory excursions fruitful, and to enable them to 
live more luxuriously than men of their class are 
likely to in time of peace. While these marau- 
ders were enjoying themselves as above stated, the 
English in some way became apprised of their 
whereabouts and sent Lieutenant Campbell, a 
young Scotchman of the Guards, with a party 
about equal in number to their opponents, to cap- 
ture or destroy the marauding party. Campbell’s 
men, I believe, were not of his own regiment, but 
consisted of a squad of marines, and other troops 





. their immediate surrender. 


selected for the purpose. The British party suc- 
ceeded in reaching and surrounding the house 
without being discovered, and their presence was 
first known to the enemy when they demanded 
The commander of 
the skinners, thinking resistance useless, consented 
to the demand and asked for an interview with the 
officer commanding the British party to agree 
upen the terms of capitulation. Lieutenant Camp- 
bell advanced at once, and the upper half of the 
Dutch door was opened as if the party inside were 
preparing to admit him, when the report of a gun 
was heard, and a puff of smoke obscured the en- 
trance fora moment. When it cleared away the 
Lieutenant was lying dead at the doorstep. Now 
ascene of horror commenced that can hardly be 
described. The British troops were so incensed 
at the treachery that they burst open the door, 
rushed into the house and bayoneted every living 
being they found. Some of the terror-stricken 
fugitives took refuge in the cellar and tried to 
hide themselves behind some barrels, where they 
were discovered by the infuriated soldiers and 
killed with as little mercy as though they had 
been rats, only a very few escaped, and most of 
these were captured in a wood near by, but by this 
time the fury of the victors had subsided and their 
lives were spared. They reported that Campbell 
had been killed by a mulatto, and that he had 
fired without the consent of their leader or any 
other member of their party. After the troops 
had departed, and the place again became quiet, 
several of the country people went into the house, 
and saw the bodies lying as the soldiers had left 
them. They said the floors were perfectly flooded 
with blood and'the corpses were horribly mangled. 
But enough of this sanguinary tale; let us return 
to the quiet serenity of the Dutchman and his 
pipe, and imagine he has but been troubled with 
nightmare while taking his after-dinner nap. 
Nevertheless, for the sake of truth we will have to 
add that a large number of human bones have 
lately been dug up in the vicinity, which are un- 
doubtedly those of the men who fell that day. 
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By Rosa NoucHETTE CAREY, 


Author of “Nellie's Memories,” “Wee Wifie,” “Barbara Heathcote’s 7 vial,” and ‘Robert Ord’s Atonement.” 


CHAPTER XI. A BIT OF THE SQUIRE’S TEMPER. 

Dym’s first day at Ingleside had been an event- 
ful one, but for the next few weeks her life flowed 
on with almost unbroken regularity. 

A pleasing routine of duties filled up every hour 
of the day. Never idle herself, Mrs. Chichester 
found constant employment for her young com- 
panion’s active mind and fingers—listlessness and 
vacuum were abhorrent to the mistress of Ingle- 
side. In spite of her drudgery as governess, Dym 
had never been so fully as well as happily employed 
in her life. 

Dym fitted into her niche with admirable tact. 
Quick to observe and learn, she soon discovered 
her proper place in the house, and kept it. Her 


bright brisk ways suited Mrs. Chichester to a 
nicety, and though she still lectured the girl kindly 
on little failings, or took her to task gently for 


her brusquerie and impulsiveness, there was such 
sincere affection in her tone that Dym ceased to 
take umbrage at it, or to shy at every word like 
an unbroken colt. 

Dym on her part soon learnt to love Mrs. 
Chichester very heartily, though her love as yet 
lacked the enthusiasm of thorough partisanship. 
Loyal to her old predilection, she took Guy 
Chichester’s part through thick and thin, and 
stoutly maintained that his mother wanted tact ; 
but she was very tolerant nevertheless, and soon 
manifested an almost daughter-like dutifulness, 
submitting herself to the dictums of the elder lady 
with a docility that secretly astonished Mr. Chi- 
chester. 

‘«The Dymphna angels are wearing off nicely 
and rounding themselves,’’ he wrote once to Will. 
‘“*My mother’s discipline is doing your sister a 
great deal of good. I did not think before that 
Miss Elliott possessed the bump of reverence 
but she gives in to all my mother’s fads very 
prettily, and it is pleasant to see their honest 
affection for each other. My mother has been 
twice as bright since Miss Elliott came.”’ 

It was a pity Dym could not see that letter, for 
the one drop that was lacking in her enjoyment 
was Mr. Chichester himself. 








He was very good to her, and showed her 
plenty of grave kindness, but the indefinable 
change of manner that she had first noticed in St. 
Luke’s porch had returned the very next day after 
the flower-show, and continued with slight inter- 
mission ever since. 

Dym had never again sinned against his fas- 
tidiousness, but for some days she was nervous, 
and feared to address him, till Mrs. Chichester, 
with characteristic gentleness, set her mind com- 
pletely at rest on this subject. 

‘*My dear,’’ she said, one day, blushing a little 
over her words, as though they were difficult to 
her, ‘*my son has been talking to me, and I 
find that his views differ from mine. _I am afraid 
he has sadly radical opinions; but we must not 
forget that he is master here. He wishes no 
formality in the form of your address to him; so, 
my dear,’’—as Dym blushed and looked uncom- 
fortable—‘‘ you may consider my words on Wed- 
nesday as completely unsaid ; but all thesame, I can- 
not help saying that since then I have been greatly 
pleased at your change of manner,’’ and Dym 
tried hard to be grateful for this commendation. 
This time she certainly behaved very well, but it 
is to be doubted whether she ever really enjoyed 
a conversation with Mr. Chichester in his mother’s 
presence. 

There is no tribunal su severe to a woman as 
the censorship of her own sex. A man’s judgment 
is lenient in comparison. Argus of the hundred 
eyes ought to have been a woman. It is lamentable 
how few ever compass the spirit of the marvellous 
chapter on charity. Very often the purer and 
better a woman, the harsher will be her judgment. 
«Stand back, that the hem of my garment may 
not be soiled,’’ is often the inner language of a 
woman’s breast. It is the phylacteries and long 
garments of the Pharisees over again. Alas, what 
pitiable Christianity ! How opposed to the wide- 
open hand of the benevolence that, fearless of self- 
compromise, helps and lifts out of the mire ! 

And how Draco-like are the laws of women after 
all! Life for life ; no forgiveness for sullied hon- 
or; no appeal against the righteous judgment of 
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an unpitying world; pure eyes raised to heaven 
that would be better sometimes to be directed to 
earth, and hands whose whiteness is so carefully 
guarded, when, if contaminated by a passing 
touch, they would be washed white again even by 
the angels themselves. 

For the angels look down on a world of sin, and 
love and pity it; and women at their purest come 
very far short of angels. 

And when Dym knew both a little better, and 
could compare woman with woman, she learut 
that this was the difference between Honor Neth- 
ecote and Mrs. Chichester ; for the one held the 
narrowness of a gentle bigotry compared to a large- 
souled nature of the other. 

Honor was severe, cruel even, in her estimate of 
the other sex ; but she was never harsh to her own. 
She could be a little satirical sometimes to such 
women as Mrs. Fortescue; but to her sisterhood 
in general she was eminently loyal. And in this 
she was unlike other women. 

And so people of Mrs. Fortescue’s calibre called 
her fantastical and unconventional ; and some- 
times, though this latter word was whispered low, 
even a little improper. 

And the best of them said she was too charitable. 

And Mrs. Chichester shook her head and said 
the old grooves were the safest, and hoped that 
Honor would not infect Miss Elliott with her un- 
feminine notions ; and went on delivering her lit- 
tle lectures on propriety and decorum into Dym’s 
shrinking ears. 

But Dym never was sure, in spite of Jeremy 
Taylor’s and Mrs. Chichester’s strongly developed 
ideas on assurance, whether Honor’s religion did 
not savor more of the doctrines of St. Paul. But 
being young she kept this opinion to herself. 

Only one day she told Will of it, and Will 
agreed with her. 

All her life long Dym stood a little in awe of 
Mrs. Chichester’s lectures ; but on the whole she 
took them very well, and after atime Mrs. Chi- 
chester, who had no daughter, learnt to make al- 
lowance for the eccentricities of youth, and to be 
more lenient to its follies. 

Even in these early days they got on astonish- 
ingly well together. 

And her duties came within the limits of her 
capacity, and kept her temper smooth. 

There was no lap-dog to wash; but all the 
flower vases, baskets, and épergnes, down to the 
antique china bowl in Mrs. Chichester’s private 





sanctum, the library, were given into Dym’s 
charge, who perfectly revelled in flowers. In the 
sweet early mornings she would come in from ter- 
race or garden, looking as fresh as a rosebud her- 
self, and ladened with treasures, great crimson- 
hearted roses or fragrant clove pinks, gathered 
with the dew still clinging to them. Dym’s clear 
little lark-like voice would be heard ringing from 
room to room, as she arranged them in all manner 
of pretty devices. 

In the mornings she read to Mrs. Chichester, 
or wrote endless letters from her dictation. Mrs. 
Chichester would knit and dictate happily for 
hours ; she always signed her name herself in her 
clear ladylike text, ‘Constance Medlicot Chi- 
chester.’’ ‘Now, my dear, we will have the 
leading article and the court circular, and then 
we will go on with Mrs. Shimmelpennick’s Life.’’ 
With the exception of a chapter of Thomas 4 
Kempis, Dym saw very little of the theological 
books. Mrs. Chichester was very methodical, and 
Dym soon learnt to read the Psalms and Morning 
Lessons as a matter of course. At times it must 
be confessed that Mrs. Shimmelpennick and the 
memorials of the Hare family bored her slightly. 
She had even the bad taste to prefer ‘‘ Dombey 
and Son,’’ to Macdonald’s *‘ Annals of a Quiet 
Neighborhood.’’ ‘*‘ Dickens is very good, but he 
is hardly a religious writer; we must be careful 
how we are carried away by our love of the 
amusing,’’ prosed the elder lady gently. 

‘¢ Dickens is delicious, and I half worship him,’’ 
cried Dym, rebelliously. ‘* There is not a piece 
of pathos to equal little Paul’s death. Dickens’ 
books make me feel good. I want to do more for 
my fellow-creatures when I read them; he is 
noble, grand,’’ went on the girl, waxing into 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ When I read a story, I don’t like 
it to be a:sermon ; if I must take them, I like my 
drugs to be disguised in sweetmeats.”’ 

** All children talk alike,’’ returned her friend 
soberly. ‘I am fond of Dickens too, and little 
Paul’s death, when Guy read it last night, made 
me cry dreadfully. These works of fiction are 
very well, but we must not spoil our digestion 
with sugar plums. I am afraid you do not find 
much pleasure in Mrs. Fletcher’s ‘ Experiences,’ 
my dear; but all the same, I believe it is more 
wholesome reading for the morning.’ 

Dym had a little argument one day on ‘the life 
of the Princess Louise of France; it was a lovely 
morning, warm, yet tempered with shade, and 
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Dym had a rebellious conviction that the banks of 
the Nidd would be delicious on such a day. 

‘*T think it was better to be the Princess Louise 
in her pink dress than the Mére Thérése de St. 
Augustin,’’ she exclaimed, half yawning with weari- 
ness and the ennui that written good thoughts 
always produce on a mind not ready to digest 
them. ‘‘ What is the use of making one’s self 
miserable? If I were a Romanist to-morrow, I 
would keep my common sense; what merit can 
there be, for example, in eating a rotten egg ?”’ 

‘* My dear, you are too apt to seize on an unim- 
portant point in a book and: bring it prominently 
forward. I suppose, not being Roman Catholics, 
our ideas differ ; but I think these Carmelite nuns 
were good creatures ; Mére Thérése especially is a 
shining example of wie dévote.”’ 

‘* All the same, it is very disagreeable to be 
always trying to find disagreeable things to do,” 
returned Dym stubbornly ; ‘*‘ one has plenty with. 
out searching. The roses and sunshine were made 
for our enjoyment. One of those old Fathers of 
whom you are so fond toid us it was a good thing 
to abstain from smelling arose sometimes. Hadn’t 


we better draw down the blinds? I am sure 
Mére Thérése would in our place.’’ 


‘*Get your hat and take Kelpie for a run across 
the meadows ; the fine day is making you argu- 
mentative,’’ interrupted Mrs. Chichester kindly, 
who had read the girls restlessness aright. 
‘¢ There, put a marker in the place; I shall have 
plenty to think over when you are gone.”’ 

When Dym, needing no further word, had run 
out of the room, she sighed softly once or twice at 
the girlish irreverence. ‘* There is no need to pull 
down the blind for me,’’ she thought to herself. 
‘*When one enters the tunnel the light goes 
quickly. I have made two mistakes in my work 
this morning, and never found it out; and last 
night I startled Guy by falling over a footstool. 
If only I could say this, ‘ It needs be,’ more hap- 
pily ;’’ and Mrs. Chichester leaned her head on her 
hand and sighed. 

In spite of her narrowness, she was a brave 
woman, and could tell of many a hand-to-battle 
against depression in the long watches of the 
night, when Dym was dreaming happily of Will. 

In the afternoons they used to drive out ; some- 
times, but not often, Guy drove them. Dym saw 
very little of him; he always dined with them, 
but they rarely had a pleasant sociable evening 
afterwards, 





When Dym first arrived things were rather dif- 
ferent ; he would follow them in from the dining- 
room, and would remain for an hour or two, either 
listening to her reading or going on with the book 
himself ; sometimes he would tease his mother into 
an argument, or persuade them to accompany him 
to the billiard-room, and see him and Harry Trevor 
knock about a few balls for their amusement. 
Very often the Vicar and Mrs. Fortescue would 
come up to dinner, the latter in grand de toilette ; 
these evenings were more ceremonious and less 
pleasant. Dym, who had droll fancies sometimes, 
always spoke of them as the ‘* wax-light evenings,’’ 
as on those occasions the white china lamps were 
always replaced by an abundance of these wax 
tapers. Mr. Nethecote and his sister had not yet 
made their appearance at Ingleside. 

But these pleasant ways were relinquished one by 
one. Before two weeks were over Dym ceased to 
wonder that Mrs. Chichester should require a 
companion, and was compelled to avow that there 
were serious flaws even in her hero. Dym had not 
often to complain of his ill-timed pleasantry, for 
he rarely joked at all, and then only on general 
subjects ; now and then he woulc relapse into his 
abrupt quizzical moods, but generally he was 
merely kind and polite, and, if truth must be told, 
terribly absent. . 

Dym, who was on her best behavior, never ven- 
tured to remind him that she had not seen him for 
two days. He spoke quite sharply once when she 
commented very innocently on an unusually long 
absence. Mrs. Chichester, who felt for her dis- 
comfiture, hastened to console her. . 

‘* My son never likes his movements to be ob- 
served. When you know him better, you will not 
take a quick answer so much to heart. Guy is 
kindness itself, but he has a sharp way sometimes 
with him, and just now he is a little restless.”’ 

Dym got over this, but she never failed to fret 
over a missing good-night; and once her eyes 
filled witht ears when Mr. Chichester came into 
the room and left it again without even seeing her. 
‘¢He was kinder to me in Paradise-row,’’ argued 
the girl sadly; and yet she had received abundant 
proof of his thoughtfulness and generosity. 

Dym drove out every afternoon with Mrs. Chi- 
chester; they often made pleasant excursions to 
places of interest in the neighborhood, or some- 
times went long distances to pay or return calls. 
One afternoon they went on a shopping expedition 
to Harrogate, solely on Dym’s account. 
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When Dym had been a week at Ingleside, Mrs. 
Chichester approached the subject of her wardrobe 
with the greatest tact and delicacy; they were 
going to have some friends to dinner—only Kate 
and Mr. Fortescue, and a gentleman from York— 
what was Miss Elliott going to wear ?”’ 

Dym, who had rung the changes from shabby 
black silk to pink muslin, for seven whole evenings, 
hung her head a little confusedly, and then sum- 
moning up her courage, honestly confessed the 
poverty of her resources. Will was too poor to 
buy her many dresses. What should she do? If 


Mrs. Chichester liked, she would willingly remain | 


away for the evening. ‘‘I cannot help myself, 
but I have no right to shame you and Mr. Chi- 
chester by my shabbiness,’’ cried Dym honestly. 

Mrs. Chichester stroked her hair by way of 
answer. 

‘*Don’t talk of shabbiness. With your pretty 
figure you look well in anything ; there is no fear 
of your shaming us. Well, I will talk of it again, 
my dear. Let Dorothy iron out your dress, and 
we shall see.” 

Of course Mrs. 
directly afterwards. 

‘* What shall we do, Guy? They are so dread- 


Chichester went to her son 


fully poor, and I hate hurting people’s pride. 
Perhaps if you gave me a little money to lay out 


for her, we might call it an advance.’’ 
Chichester objected. 

‘* Advanced money is only borrowing. I don’t 
see any merit in giving way to false pride, I 
always knew Miss Elliott and her brother were 
poor; but hitherto they have never been ashamed 
of their poverty.’’ 

‘*But, Guy—’’ 

‘‘But, mother, it would ‘not be you if you did 
not try a little management. Why not speak out 
plainly to Miss Elliott, ‘‘I wish my companion to 
look the lady she is; and as this is not possible 
without means, I am going to buy you two or 
three pretty dresses, and you must come with me 
and choose thein.”’ 

** Don’t you think she might feel hurt Guy ?’’ 

** Not a bit of it.’’ 

Mr. Chichester was right. A few graceful words 
soon removed the difficulty, and put Dym com- 
pletely at her ease. 

** It is so very kind of you, my dear, to allow 
me to do this for you—you don’t know what 
pleasure you are giving me,’’ she said, so grate- 
fully that Dym felt ashamed of the reluctance she 


But Mr. 


had felt at first, and then gave herself up to the 
novel delights of shopping on an extensive scale. 

I do not know that Mrs. Chichester thought 
the purchases as wonderful as Dym did, but all the 
same she was charmed with the girl’s soberness 
and judgment; as she told her son afterwards, 
she did not believe a young thing could have 
shown such good common-sense. : 

Cinderella, suddenly transported into fairyland, 
| found herself utterly undazzled and beyond temp- 
tation; she would have nothing to say to the 
| delicate maize .and cream colors that were shown | 
out of pure compliment to her olive complexion. 
‘*These things are not for me,’’ she objected. 
She put them all aside, and would have nothing 
but a black silk. ‘‘ One can always put on differ- 
ent ribbons, and make a fresh toilet. You would 
grow so weary of one color,’’ she observed apolo- 
getically. 

‘‘ Yes, a black silk will always look nice,’’ 
assented Mrs. Chichester. She was very pleased 
with her young charge, and took especial pains 
over the richness of the fabric. Dym asked for 
white muslin after that ; perhaps she remembered 
that Mr. Chichester had once said ‘‘that she 
would look well in a white gown.’’ ‘‘ That will 
wash nicely,’’ she said, looking up with naive, 
innocent eyes into Mrs Chichester’s face; but 
that lady was tuo deeply engrossed to answer her. 

‘*You must have something for autumn wear ; 
our northern winds are very cold,’’ she returned, 
somewhat absently, as she added a dark tweed to 
Dym’s stock, and then bade her match some 
gloves quickly. ‘*Guy said we were to be sure 
not to forget these, and it is getting late.’? She 
would not listen when Dym hesitated, and hurried 
her out of the shop without listening to the girl’s 
faltering thanks. : 

‘¢I think we have done our business well, but I 
am tired, my dear, and must just close my eyes.”’ 

Dym covered her up without a word, and re- 
mained quite still during the rest of the drive ; 
but how happy she was notwithstanding! A light 
breeze had set in; the gray dust whirled about 
the horses’ feet, the hedgerows were white with 
it; the cows were lowing across the green upland ; 
groups of rustic children stared open-mouthed at 
the fine equipage and the little bright-eyed lady 
who sat in one corner smiling to herself; the sun 
was sinking slowly hehind a great red and golden 
cloud. As they passed Ripley mill there was a 
gleam and splash of water. ‘‘ How beautful it is! 
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One can be happy in this world after all,’’ thought 
Dym. ‘‘ Every one is so good to me just now, 
and I do not deserve it ;’’ and there was a stirring 
of true affection in her heart as she glanced at her 
tired companion. 

Mrs. Chichester was very quiet, but the sad, 
beautiful eyes were looking fondly at the land- 
scapes. ‘Two, perhaps three, years at the latest, 
and all this will be a memory,’’ she thought. 
‘* Ah, well; one day, instead of green fields, it 
will be the ‘ Jake mingled with fire.’ ”’ 

That afternoon and evening lingered pleasantly 
in Dym’s rememberance. Mr. Chichester was on 
the terrace when he returned, and had a kind 
greeting word for Dym as well as his mother. 
‘The conversation during dinner was‘carried on in 
a lighter vein than usual, and with less manifest 
effort on the squire’s part ; and afterwards he fol- 
lowed them into the drawing-room, and enter- 
tained them for an hour or two with recitals and 
anecdotes picked up in his foreign travel. 

Never had Mrs. Chichester looked happier ; and 
as to Dym, she could hardly compose herself to 
sleep sufficiently. ‘‘ Why is he not always as he 
is to-night ?’’ she thought; ‘‘ it is Paradise-row 
over again. What has been the reason of all this 


stiffness and silence? How well and cheerful he 


seemed ! And I am sure by his manner he is 
pleased with me.”’ 

But Dym’s pleasure at Mr. Chichester’s changed 
manner did not last long ; the next day he was 
taciturn, almost silent, and as time went on he 
became still more raoody and restless. 

In spite of her extreme loyalty, Dym was com- 
pelled to avow at times that Mr. Chichester was 
strangely irritable. 

Trifles disturbed his equanimity once or twice 
he spoke almost sharply to his mother, and though 
he certainly apologised afterwards he seemed to 
resent the grieved look on her face as an addi- 
tional provocation. 

‘* Something has put the squire out,’’ she heard 
Miles once say to his young assistant, Stewart ; 
and the scared look on Stewart’s face when his 
master severely reprimanded him for some breach 
of duty proved the squire’s displeasure was a thing 
to be dreaded. 

During those days Ingleside was not the paradise 
Dym thought it on her first arival; the servants 
moved softly, almost timidly, about the house ; and 
there was a wan look in Mrs, Chichester’s eyes 
when she came down in the morning, as though 








she had not slept, and a visible flagging of spirits 
during the hoursshe and Dym passed alone together. 

Just now their evenings were almost as solitary 
as their days. 

The shooting season had commenced ; the squire 
breakfasted in his library, and left the house with 
his gun and dog directly afterwards, seldom making 
his appearance in the evening till the gong had 
sounded for dinner. 

Strange to say, Dym almost learnt to dread 
those dinners. Mrs. Chichester and she would 
make some effort to appear gay and unconcerned 
before the servants, but it was terribly hard work. 
Dym would collect little scraps of village gossip, 
and retail them bit by bit between the courses ; 
Mrs. Chichester would respond, or address some 
questions to her son about the day’s sport, which 
he would answer absently and without interest ; but 
he seldom volunteered a subject of his own account, 
and now and then would relapse intosuch gloomy 
silence that the ladies, fearing to disturb him, 
talked under their breath to each other, or hur- 
ried over desert in order to leave the room more 
quickly. 

** My son is ill at ease, the poor lady once said 
to Dym, on one of these dismal occasions, when 
he had scarcely opened his lips except to refuse 
every dish that was offered him; she had spent a 
long time that morning with her cook, devising a 
dinner that should be composed of all his favorite 
dishes ; aud when he had waved aside the last 
impatiently, she could forbear no longer. ‘‘ Guy, 
you will be ill if you do not eat,’’ she said anx- 
iously ; ‘‘ you have never refused the mayonnaise 
before, dear—take a little just to please me.’’ 

‘<I dislike forcing an appetite,’’ was the quick 
rejoinder. ‘‘ Nethecote and I lunched heartily on 
the Five Acres. Your cook’s skill is wasted on me 
to-night.’’ And though actual tears of disappoint- 
ment stood in his mother’s eyes, he would touch 
nothing but some dry bread and celery. 

‘* Madam fears he will be off again,’? was Hum- 
phrey’s sole remark when Dym, meeting him in 
the village, confided to him, somewhat incauti- 
ously, the state of affairs up at the Great House. 

‘*Tt is just like the calm before a storm,’’ re- 
plied the girl sadly. ‘‘ All the servants look dull 
and half-frightened, and Mrs. Chichester is so 
downcast I can hardly bear to see her; and no- 
body comes to see us—not even your sister.’’ 

But Mr. Nethecote merely shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘When the storm comes, you will see Honor 
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soon enough; she is no fair-weather friend to 
madam,’’ was the oracular answer. 

Dym did not know what to make of it all. She 
often heard of Mr. Nethecote forming one of the 
shooting-party ; but the squire never invited him 
in to dinner ; and though Mrs. Chichester, willing 
to make a diversion, proposed it one day, the pro- 
position was quietly negatived. But Dym was 
soon to judge for herself what the Chichester tem- 
per meant. 

She was standing one evening by the open win- 
dow, waiting for the announcement of dinner, 
when the squire made his appearance in the draw- 
ing-room somewhat earlier than usual. 

Dym, who saw him enter, went forward invol- 
untarily with a smile. 

She was in a gayer mood than usual, having re- 
ceived a long cheerful Jetter from Will that day. 

She had just gathered some late-blooming roses, 
and wore them as a breast-knot on her white dress. 
Somehow the roses, the white dress, and the girl- 
ish freshness and sweetness of Dym’s whole aspect 
seemed to strike Mr. Chichester, and he relaxed 
from his grave mood to say : 

‘*You look very happy, Miss Elliott,’’ before 
he passed on to give his mother the kiss which he 
never omitted. 

‘¢ Any letters for me, mother ?”’ 

‘* Nothing of any consequence, Guy. I looked 
over them all, and they were simply business notes. 
Have you had good sport, my dear ?’’ 

‘* Pretty fair. Not much of a bag, after all. 
Silcote is a poor shot, and Nethecote was not 
there. Well, as I have ten minutes to spare, I may 
as well look at them now.’’ And he left the room. 

‘*T think Mr, Chichester looks brighter to-day,”’ 
hazarded Dym; but Mrs. Chichester only sighed, 
and the silence was broken at last by the sound of 
his returning step in the corridor. 

This time he strode by Dym without a word. 

‘*Mother, when did this letter come ?’’ he 
asked, in a tone of suppressed anger. 

Dym looked almost as frightened as his mother, 
as she dropped her knitting and adjusted her eye- 
glass nervously. There was a dark look on the 
squire’s face, and the veins of his temples were 
swollen like whipcord. If eyes ever flashed, his 
did then. 

‘Mother, one would think you had never seen 
the handwriting before, as Mrs. Chichester slowly 
and painfully inspected it. 

‘*It is so dark,’’ she stammered. ‘‘ Oh, yes, I 
VoL. VI.—23 





see from whom it is now. My dear boy, this was 
not among the other letters—ves, I am sure of 
that,’’ speaking eagerly, but with decision. 

** You are perfectly certain ?”’ 

‘« Perfectly; this must have come by a latter 
delivery —the three o’clock, no doubt. I never 
go into the library after the morning. and no one 
has brought it to me.”’ 

‘¢T knew it was that fool Stewart’s fault; and 
he has told me a lie ® cover his blunder. This 
is the second time he has disobeyed my express 
orders to bring you my letters when I am out. 
Well, he shall know I am not to be trifled with.’’ 

‘¢O Guy, my dear boy, do wait a moment, and 
let me speak to him.’’ 

‘Why, mother ?’’ very haughtily. 

‘¢ You are so hastv, dear; and I know he will 
be too frightened and sorry to say anything. 
There, he is gone,’’ as the squire merely walked 
out of the room with an additional frown on his 
face. ‘*Oh, what shall I do?’’ she continued, 
clasping her hands in distress, and quite oblivious 
of Dym’s presence. 

«* If Stewart has disobeyed orders, he deserves to 
be scolded,’’ observed Dym soothingly. ‘‘ Mr. Chi- 
chester has a right to be vexed at such negligence.’’ 

**Vexed ! ah, but he will send him away; and 
Stewart is such a nice lad, and has a widowed 
mother and six or seven young brothers and sis- 
ters. Hesends all his wages home to his mother; 
it will break her heart if Guy sends him away. 
Oh, what shall I do?’’ repeated Mrs. Chichester 
helplessly. ‘‘And I promised Stewart I would 


-raise his wages next month for good conduct.”’ 


‘¢ Perhaps he will only give him a good scold- 
ing, and let him stay,’’ suggested Dym; but Mrs. 
Chichester shook her head. 

“You don’t know Guy. I never knew him 
hard on a first offence ; but he rarely passes over a 
second ; and he so hates disobedience !’’ 

‘¢Was the letter so important, then ?”’ 

‘<T don’t know; Isupposehethinksso. If it had 
been any one else’s letter, he might not have noticed 
it so; but now—no, it is all over with Stewart.’’ 

Dym was afraid this was the case when she saw 
Stewart’s face at dinner; the poor lad’s eyes were 
swollen with crying, and his hands quite shook 
when he handed the plates. She heard him blub- 
bering out the whole tale after dinner into the ear 
of his sympathising mistress. 

Mrs. Chichester went into the library after- 
wards, and had a long talk with her son; but she 
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came out with an agitated face, and told Dym her 
intercession for the culprit had been fruitless. 

‘*He has given him only a week’s notice, and 
the poor boy is so reckless that he declares he will 
enlist rather than go home and face his mother. 
I don’t think I ever saw Guy so put out before ; 
he will not hear a word.’’ 

Dym listened quite scared to this fresh revela- 
tion of the squire’s character. Could this be Grace 
Dunster’s hero—the man Who tended Ned Smith- 
ers—who could grieve so tenderly over a dead 
babe? Strange inconsistency of a great nature 
warped and disturbed by passion! She little knew 
though his mother guessed, that poor Stewart was 
only the scapegoat of another's fault. She could 


find nothing comforting to say as Mrs. Chichester 
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sat down and cried softly in sheer vexation and 
pity. The eyes that were too brave to weep over 
their approaching blindness could shed tears over 
a servant lad’s trouble. 

‘¢He must not go,’’ she said at last, wiping her 
eyes. ‘*He isa good boy, and never told a lie 
before; and I promised his mother to look after 
him.” 

‘¢But what can we do,’’ asked Dym discon- 
solately, ‘‘if Mr. Chichester is so unjust, and will 
not allow you to plead for him ?”’ 

Mrs. Chichester’s answer was singular. 

‘Oh, no, you must not say that; he is never 
unjust, my boy is never unkind unless these moods 
are on him. Ah well, my dear, it is no use 
talking, to-morrow we will go and see Honor,”’ 
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“BOOK III. CHAPTER V. 
WARD. 

TWELVE months had passed away since Grace 
Middleham had received that farewell letter from 
Anne Studley which had caused so much sorrow 
both to the writer and the recipient; twelve 
months during which certain events, not without 
importance to the principal actors in our little 
drama, had occurred. 
one of them. After Anne’s departure, the good 
old Frau Professorin, growing daily weaker and 
weaker, and no longer sustained by the real solic- 
itude and sympathy which her English attendant 
had bestowed upon her, had gradually sunk to 
her rest, and left a kindly-mourned and oft-named 
blank amongst the esthetic tea circles and the 
knitting coteries of the dear old German town. 
The worthy professor grieved much and honestly 
over his wife’s death; the fractiousness and irrita- 
bility of her latter days were forgotten, and he 
only thought of her as in the time when she held 
to him with loyal devotion, and refused to give 
way to the pressure brought to bear upon her by 
those who deprecated the idea of her alliance with 
a foreigner, and, above all, with a foreigner who 


A CASE FOR THE ACCIDENT | 


The King of Terrors had | 
appeared upon the scene and quietly removed | 


had only his brains to look to asa means of subsist- 
ence. The old man felt that, so far as the exer- 
cise of his profession was concerned, his life was 
at an end; he had no heart for the preparation of 
his lectures, and the society of his comrades of by- 
gone years could not compensate him for the blank 
desolation of hishome. If his niece had remained 
with him it might have been well enough, for, al- 
most unconsciously, she had wound herself around 
his large and trusting heart, and there was no one 
now left to him in the world for whom he had 
such affection ; but the dreariness of the daily rou- 
tine in the Poppelsdorfer Allee, scarcely supporta- 
| ble while Madame Sturm lived, became insufferable 
| after her death; and so soon as it was possible, 
Grace carried out the intention which her aunt’s 

illness alone had induced her to postpone, and 

took up her abode in England. Before parting 

with her uncle, with a prevision of the state into 
| which he would probably fall when left to himself, 
| Grace had told the professor that, though she 
| could no longer remain with him in Germany, it 
| was her earnest wish that their lives should not 
| be divided, and that, should he choose to come 
| to England, he would always be welcome to share 
| her home. At the time it was made, the old man 
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put thi offer aside with thanks; he was in the 
first access of his grief just then, and a daily visit 
to the little cemetery outside the town seemed to 
him indispensable, but in the course of a couple 
of months, when he found that what was left of 
the old association had no longer any charm for 
him, and that he was pining for his niece’s society 
he wrote to Grace, and receiving in return press- 
ing invitation, he broke up his establishment, sold 
his furniture, gave Lisbeth a handsome donation, 
and with his beloved books and pipes started for 
England. 

When Grace Middleham decided upon establish- 
ing herself in London, it was with no idea of 
vecommencing the. life which she had led, or of 
endeavoring to renew the acquaintanceship which 
she had formed during her first and only season 
there. The glamor of ‘‘society,’’ if it had ever 
existed—and it must be allowed that, for a young 
pretty, and wealthy girl, impressionable and much 
sought after, she had been very little fascinated 
by it—had entirely died away. She had fully 
made up her mind that the home which she was 
about to make for herself should be one in the 
true sense of the word. Her lines would, she 


hoped, be cast in pleasant places; but not in any 
of those which Mrs. Crutchley, the members of 
the Waddledot family, or their friends, were likely 


to frequent. In this view, Grace had purchased 
a residence in the neutral ground lying between 
Kensington and Bayswater, which has, as yet, not 
fallen into the hands of any enterprising builder, 
and which, dotted here and there with a few 
well built, costly villas, yet contains within itself 
a sufficiency of open garden ground to allow a 
man of even small imaginative powers, to forget 
that he is within four miles of the roar and bustle 
of the Strand. In making this selection, Grace 
was influenced by the fact, not merely that she 
vould be beyond the sight and sound of those 
with whom she had formerly lived, and whose 
habits, occupations, and subjects of discourse would 
now have been inexpressibly wearying and dis- 
tasteful to her, but that she should be enabled to 
enjoy a certain amount of fresh air, to which she 
had grown accustomed, and a more than certain 
amount of independence, which had become a 
necessity to her. For, while abjuring the balls 
and set dinners, the daily park and promenade, 
and all the set and not-to-be-pretermitted duties 
which fashion prescribes. Grace had no idea of 





lapsing into solitude, or of denying herself a great 
deal of enjoyment in her own way. During her 
short régime at Eaton place she had made the 
acquaintance of several men distinguished in 
letters and art, who combined a love for their 
profession with a taste for society. Is it that the 
Bohemian life immortalized in the Newcomes no 
longer exists; or that, having slipped out of it 
with the progress of years, one is apt to imagine 
of it, as of all other things, that they must have 
perished of inanition when we deserted them? 
Doubtless, thoroughly happy days are still spent 
at Rosherville, and rockets shoot up before the 
eyes of admiring thousands at Cremorne, though 
it seems impossible to believe it. Very probably 
the successors of Dick Tinto and John James 
Ridley are still unshorn and unkempt, giving to 
the wearing of velvet coats, the smoking of brier 
root pipes, the drinking of pots of beer, the 
frequenting of some new ‘‘haunts,’’ where the 
floor is still sanded, the conversation still bristling 
with allusions to Brown’s three-voler, which was 
**slated,’’ Jones’s farce, which was ‘‘ goosed,’’ or 
Robinson’s picture, which was ‘‘rejected,’’ at 
Burlington House. But the original Richard and 
J. J. of early days know this kind of life no longer, 
they wear elegant clothes and trim beards, and 
wash themselves regularly, they inhabit lovely villas 
in Camden Hill or St. John’s Wood, and have 
handsome studios in squares which are anything 
but Fitzroy; while their names are to be found 
in the newspapers at the fag end of the list of 
fashionables at a duchess’s reception, and their 
talk is of Shakspeare and the musical glasses. 

A young jady with ample means has no difficulty 
in London, in suiting herself with such society as 
she chooses, and when Grace had once settled 
down, with her uncle for her companion, it was 
an easy matter to renew the acquaintance of her 
literary and artistic friends of former days, and 
through them the circle rapidly spread. ‘Talented 
people,’’ as they are called by the gentilities, who 
are accustomed to regard them with a half-envious 
half-patronising feeling, are by no means averse 
to the charms of good living, of which they are 
the more appreciative, as the viands and wines on 
which the said gentilities usually regale their lions 
are generally but moderate in quality. Miss Mid- 
dleham’s table was plentifully supplied, and with 
the best of everything; and there was a pleasant 
Bohemianism about the establishment—the Bohe- 
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mianism of cleanliness and respectability, as 
distinguished from that of dirt and indecorum— 
a liberty which never slipped into license, an 
immunity from conventional rule which was never 
permitted to become too lax or too revolutionary, 
and which harmonised entirely with the tastes of 
the visitors. To the ‘‘ Hermitage’’—for such 
was, on the /ucus a non lucendo principle, the 
name of the villa—came men celebrated in all the 
various walks of literature and art. Travelers 
and men of science, rarely looked upon by ordinary 
mortals save at the gatherings of the Geographical 
or Koyal Societies, were found strolling about 
Miss Middleham’s pretty grounds, or chatting in 
her pretty rooms, brought thither by their highly 
esteemed fellow laborer Professor Sturm, with 
whose writings they were familiar, with whom 
they had long corresponded, and whom they were 
only too pleased to meet in the flesh. Dr. 
Grumph, who had been so many times lost in the 
interior of Africa, and whose prolonged absences 
from his home at Islington were reported to be 
caused by the terror excited in his scientific bosom 
by Mrs. Grumph, a Scotch lady of weird aspect 
and acrid tongue ; Major Shotover, the ex-dragoon 
who had several times nearly discovered the source 
of the Niger, who, it was whispered, had for 
months habitually lived on steaks cut from the 
living animal, which found itself none the worse 
for the operation, and whose ordinary Eastern 
traveling costume was stated to be a lump of 
grease placed on the top of his head, and nothing 
more. Stratum, the great geologist, who, being 
on one occasion benighted and befogged, and 
without the slightest definite notion as to his 
whereabouts, happily thought of the expedient of 
grubbing up, and placing in his mouth a portion 
of the earth’s crust, and immediately, by its taste 
recognized that he was at Isleworth! These and 
other eminent lights of science, for the most part 
snuffy old gentlemen in ill-fitting clothes, came 
to the Hermitage, at the invitation of the pro- 
fessor, and were warmly welcomed by its mistress. 
Thither, also, came Glaucus Murray, bright and 
handsome as an ancient Greek, with his classical 
profile and his curling perfumed locks, charming 
equally men and women by the delicacy of his 
compliments and the enforced attention which he 
paid to all; and with him, of course, came his 
never-failing companion, Odin Furstenwald, a 
thorough Englishman, despite his Northern names 





—a hearty giant, rough as Esau’s hands, but lov- 
ing his art, and holding a good position in it. 
Came also Scumble, R.A., whom his friends de- 
lighted to call the modern Hogarth, an appellation 
with which he was himself not dissatisfied ; and 
the great Wogg, who, from constantly painting 
Charles the Second, had become something like 
him, especially as regards his complexion ; and 
occasionally, but not often, Tom Dalton, greatest 
of them all, who painted portraits like Gains- 
borough and landscapes like Constable, who was 
too highly placed and too magnanimous to know 
what envy or jealousy meant, and who walked in 
and out among the crowd like a great Newfound- 
land dog, with a kind word or an encouraging 
smile for the smallest of the craft. 

It was at Miss Middleham’s, too, that Scratch- 
levy, the great social caricaturist, not merely re- 
ceived suggestions for the famous woodblocks 
which made the fortune of Mr. Jollett’s comic 
periodical, but covertly made many capital sketches 
of the persons figuring therein. Nor was litera- 
ture without its representatives. Besides Mr. Jol- 
lett, who there had ample opportunity of practising 
that art of handshaking which, alone, had raised 
him to eminence in his profession, a frequent 
attendant was young Mr. O’Rourke, whose de- 
lightful novels of Irish life were just beginning to 
attract attention to their author. The outside 
world was astonished to find that Mr. O’ Rourke 
was an extremely dull young man, who, however 
well he might write, distantly imitated his famous 
countryman in talking ‘‘like poor Poll.’’ Nor 
were theys less astonished on having pointed out 
to them the writer of those trenchant attacks on 
society in the Scarifier, which were popularly 
attributed to a well-known caustic wit, but were 
really the work of a consumptive curate in Shore- 
ditch. 

These, and other people of the same kind, 
composed the society at the Hermitage, and ac- 
knowledged Grace as their queen, or rather as the 
female president of their republic; and her life, 
on the whole, was tolerably happy. One great 
source of her delight was, that she had been able 
to provide for her uncle an existence far more 
enjoyable than any he had previously known. 
With the British Museum at his command in the 
morning, the Royal Institution in the afternoon, 
and either a nebulous discussion with brother 
philosophers in his own rooms, or a part in the 
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general conversation with Grace’s guests in the 
evening, the professor was in a perfect paradise. 
As for herself, Grace had her own time at her 
disposal, and managed to employ it very pleas- 
antly. Although she had become the occupant 
of an hermitage and had renounced fashionable 
society, Grace Middleham had no intention of 
giving up the world; she had her carriages and 
horses, got through a good deal of visiting, and 
daily took long rides through the lonely London 
suburbs, so little known to most dwellers in the 
metropolis. Very rarely she came across any of 
those whom she had known during her tenure of 
the house in Eaton-place; and though all such 
were anxious for a renewal of the acquaintance, 
knowing, as they thoroughly well did, that Grace’s 
state was still unchanged, she, while perfectly 
polite, managed to decline the proffered honor. 

It must not be imagined that, pleasant and 
interesting as her life then was, Grace Middleham 
had forgotten her early days, or the friend who 
had so faithfully shared her childish joys and sor- 
rows. The one bitter drop in her cup of happi- 
ness was her remembrance of Anne Studley, the 
singular circumstances which had estranged them, 
and the mysterious manner in which Anne had 
Often and often during the long 


disappeared. 
watches of the night Grace lay awake, wondering 
what had been the fate of that strange girl, who 
had given up all that constituted the pleasures of 
existence to rescue her friend from what she con- 


ceived to be an impending doom. That Anne 
had emigrated to America with the German fam- 
ily, Grace never believed for an instant; that, 
according to the statement in Anne’s letter, had 
been a story confessedly concocted for the purpose 
of satisfying any affectionate scruple which poor 
Madame Sturm might have felt at Anne’s depar- 
ture, and it had accomplished its object. The 
sad refrain of that letter, ‘‘alone in the world,’’ 
haunted Grace Middleham with terrible iteration. 
She herself was solitary in the sense that she had 
no friend to share her confidences—no one dearer 
than a friend whom she could look to for love and 
protection. Her wealth had not brought her these 
blessings, but, at all events, it had surrounded her 
with comforts, and, so to speak, with happiness ; 
while Anne, delicate, sensitive, ‘‘alone in the 
world,’” must combat with that world unaided 
and uncountenanced, and must be dependent on 
her own exertions for her daily bread. Quietly, 





and without letting any one know what she was 
doing, Grace had made such inquiries after her 
friend as seemed to her desirable. So far as was 
consistent with safety, she had taken into her 
confidence some members of the detective police, 
and of the members of that ex-official body who 
devote themselves to the solution of mysteries. 
On several occasions she had inserted in the 
Times an advertisement commencing with the 
old catchword ‘‘ Tocsin,’’ and calling upon A. S. 
to communicate with her friend at an address 
then indicated, but without avail. After the 
non-successes of these last attempts, Grace’s heart 
grew sore indeed, for she thought that, if Anne 
had seen them, she would have understood them 
to convey the assurance that her devotion and 
self-sacrifice were now appreciated in their integ- 
rity, and that she would have found herself at 
liberty to respond to the appeal, the wounded 
pride would have been healed, the spirit of inde- 
pendence which could brook no accepiance of 
favors without making some return for them 
would, Grace thought, have been pacified by 
these words; and when she found that her adver- 
tisement was without response, she was forced to 
the sad conclusion that Anne Studley was bevond 
her reach, and that the chances were that she 
would never look upon her old friend’s face 
again. 

One summer afternoon Grace took it into her 
head that she should like to drive over to Hamp- 
stead, and look at the scenes where her school- 
days had been passed. She had been thinking of 
Anne a good deal that morning, and her impulse 
prompted her, as far as possible, to renew the old’ 
association. Chapone House, under its original 
title, existed no longer; it had become the North- 
Western University for ladies, where diplomas 
were granted, and degrees conferred, under the 
auspices of learned professors. The worthy old 
ladies who had so long presided over it, in its 
earlier and humbler days, had retired upon their 
savings, eked out by a subscription from their 
former pupils, to which Grace had liberally con- 
tributed. But although the old-fashioned red- 
brick house had been changed into a stuccoed 
building, the grounds and the neighborhood were 
scarcely altered, and, descending from her’ car- 
riage, Grace easily found the spot where she and 
Anne had been seated, on that momentous even- 
ing when Mr. Heath arrived with the tidings of 
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her uncle’s murder. What had they not all gone 
through since then? ‘The memory of that time 
seemed more of a dream than a reality, and occu- 
pied Grace’s attention the whole way home; and 
she was still brooding over the subject, when a 
sudden swerving of the carriage and a loud cry 
called her to herself. 

‘¢ What is it?’’ she cried to the footman, who 
was rapidly descending from the box. 

‘‘ Nothing, mum,”’ said the man; ‘‘at least not 
much, I think—only an accident. A person who 
tried to cross just in front of the horses has been 
knocked down. Not Thomas’s fault, mum, I can 
assure you.”’ 

‘Let me out,’’ said Grace, quickly. 
see what it is for myself.’’ 

An old man was being propped up by two of 
the bystanders, who had just withdrawn him from 
the horses’ feet. Shabbily dressed, pinched and 
poverty stricken, his pallid face marked here and 
there with blotches, his eyes were closed and he 
was insensible, the blood trickling from a wound 
in his forehead. 

‘*Is he much hurt?’’ asked Grace, bending 
over the prostrate figure. 

“*Can’t savy, mum,’’ said the person against 
whose knee the old man was reclining; ‘no 
bones broke, I should say; but he seems to have 
had an awkward one on the head.” 

‘‘Run right between the horses’ legs, mum,’’ 
said the coachman, bending forward from his 
box, and touching his hat. ‘* Just as I was bring- 
ing ’em round through the gates I see this party, 
and I halloed to him, but he didn’t take no 
notice, and give a kind of stagger, and it was a 
mercy we wasn’t over him, wheels and all.”’ 

**Let him be taken indoors instantly; carry 
him into my morning-room, aad lay him on the 
sofa.’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t it be better, mum,’’ said the butler, 
who had by this time joined the group, ‘‘ if the 
sofa was brought into the hall, the party being 
bleeding profuse, and likely to make the furniture 
in a mucky state ?”’ 

‘* Better let me and my mate take him to the 
’orspittle,’’ said a man in the crowd, immediately 
scenting a job. ‘*We have got a barrow here 
which we could lay him on, or, if that was con- 
sidered too open, we might run him down to St. 
George’s in a cab.”’ 

‘*The poor man is not in a condition to be 
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moved,’’ said Grace; ‘‘let him be carried in- 
doors at once.”’ 

A mattress was fetched from the house, and the 
sufferer, being laid upon it, was carried indoors 
by the two men who had first attended to him. 
The butler, still active in the interest of the fur- 
niture, directed them to deposit their burden in 
the hall. The old man continued silent and 
senseless; he opened his eyes once and looked 
vacantly round, but closed them again imme- 
diately. 

‘¢ Excuse me saying that you had better have 
the party taken to the ’orspittle,’’ said the butler; 
‘* jt is close upon seven o’clock, the ladies and 
gentlemen will be coming to dinner, and to see 
him laying in the hall in this way is, to say the 
least of it, arbitrary.’’ 

‘*The man cannot be moved, Jennings,’’ said 
Grace, shortly ; ‘‘ let him remain where he is.’’ 

‘*Then, mum, hadn’t James better run for a 
doctor. Mr. Pettigrew is on the terrace, close at 
hand.’”’ 

‘¢ There is no occasion for that; Mr. Burton is 
coming to dinner, and will be here immediately : 
he is always punctual. You and James lift this 
mattress into my morning-room out of the bustle 
and confusion of the hall.’’ 

This had scarcely been done when a Hansom- 
cab drove up, from which Mr. Burton alighted. 
He was a tall, good-looking young man, with 
curling chestnut hair and breezy whiskers, and 
clear blue eyes. The expression of his face was 
at once honest and clever, and there was a good 
deal of firmness in the mouth. Firmness and 
unflinching zeal had been the making of him, for 
without them he might have been a poor country 
apothecary, instead of being regarded as one of 
the most rising of London surgeons. The only 
child of a widowed mother, with but a small pit- 
tance, he came up to town to walk the hospitals 
with a determination of succeeding in the pro- 
fession which had been his dying father’s wish he 
should pursue. Charles Burton’s own tastes lay 
rather in the legal direction. When a boy he 
had taken every opportunity of attending the 
assizes in the county town in which they lived, 
and had been captivated by, and envious of, the 
eloquence of the forsenic leaders; but his father’s 
wish was to him law, and he accepted the ‘* Mid- 
dlesex’’ as his fate. Soon he got interested in his 
work, and interest begat liking; his intellect had 
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always been clear and sound, and by the aid of 
high courage and singular manual dexterity, 
though not yet thirty years of age, he had made 
his name. Professor Sturm, too, took great in- 
terest in physiology, had made Mr. Burton’s ac- 
quaintance at the house of a professional friend, 
and had been much struck by the young man’s 
cleverness and modesty. Mr. Burton made an 
equally favorable impression on Grace, to whom 
he was soon introduced, and at the time of the 
occurrence of this accident, he was a frequent 
visitor at the Hermitage. 

‘*T am so glad to see you, Mr. Burton,”’ said 
Grace, advancing with extended hand, ‘‘ we have 
had an accident—an unfortunate man has been 
knocked down by my carriage horses, and al- 
though the wheels did not pass over him, I fear he 
may be seriously hurt. I have had him carried 
into the little room there, and shall be much 
obliged if you will exainine him and give me your 
opinion upon him.”’ 

Mr. Burton entered the room and closed the 
door carefully behind him. In the course of ten 
minutes he came out, looking somewhat grave. 

‘I was right,’’ said Grace, who had been anx- 
iously expecting him; ‘‘ the poor man is seriously 
injured ?”’ 

‘* It is impossible to say how seriously at present, 
from such a cursory examination,’’ said Mr. Bur- 
ton; ‘ but undoubtedly he is in a bad way; not 
so much from the actual effects of this accident, 
but that he has evidently been a free liver}; his 
blood is in a bad state from drink, and there is 
every danger of erysipelas setting in. My advice 
is that he should at once be moved to the hos- 
pital.’’ 

‘*T trust that you will not think that necessary,”’ 
said Grace, quickly. ‘I feel that the responsibility 
of the accident rests ypon me. It was my carriage 
by which the mischief was done ; and it is my wish 
that he should remain in this house, and be cared 
for and tended at my expense.”’ 

“IT would give way to you, my dear Miss Mid- 
dleham, if I had nothing further to urge,’’ said 
Mr. Burton; ‘‘ but for the man’s own sake, I think 
it necessary that he should be taken to St. Vitus’s. 
There the means and appliances of cure, or, at 
least, of relief, are better than they can be at any 
private house ; and, as his is a case which requires 
a constant and skillful nurs‘ng, be persuaded by 
me. If you will order around your carriage, the 





professor and I will take him to the hospital, and 
leave him in charge of the house-surgeon, who is 
an old friend of mine, and who will take every 
care of him.”’ 

‘* And you will come back and tell us the result 
of your mission ?’’ said Grace. 

** Certainly, if you wish it,’’ said Mr. Burton ; 
“though I fear I shall have no very cheering 
report to bring.’’ 

Two hours afterwards Mr. Burton returned. 
He said that the further examination of the pa- 
tient confirmed his first impression; he had re- 
ceived some internal injuries which were con- 
sidered to be of a serious character, and the set- 
ting in of erysipelas was greatly feared. 

‘** Poor creature!’’ said Grace, ‘‘I cannot help 
feeling myself responsible for anything that may 
happen to him. Is anything known of him? 
where he comes from? who he is ?”’ 

‘< Yes,’’ said Mr. Burton; ‘‘ he came to himself 
for about ten minutes, and Channell, the house- 
surgeon, spoke to him. He could not make out 
where he was, nor did he know how the accident 
occurred, but he seems an educated kind of man, 
and he said that his name was Studley.”’ 

BOOK III. CHAPTER VI. LAST WORDS. 

CLEMENT BuRTON was a man of the time. In 
these days, he who would succeed in any secular 
profession must not content himself with master- 
ing its details; he must have some knowledge, 
however superficial, of everything that is passing 
around him; must be seen here and there ; must 
be known and spoken of. There is a touch of 
charlatanism in all thisy perhaps, which may be 
distasteful to the earnest and the thoughtful; but 
it is essential to their welfare and success, and 
they do well to give in to it, and to glide easily 
along with the current. After leaving Miss Middle- 
ham’s that evening, Clement Burton‘had made his 
bow to a great lady of fashion who was entertain- 
ing the political world and its hangers-on, and 
had been seen later on at a ciub frequented by the 
better portion of the gilded youth of the period ; 
but he was up the next morning betimes, and by 
nine o’clock had made his round of the patients 
in his immediate neighborhood, had swallowed 
his breakfast, and was skimming the contents of 
the various newspapers preparatory to receiving 
the visitors, whose knocks were already resounding 
through the house. When he had dismissed the 
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last of his patients, he started off to meet Miss 
Middleham, by appointment, at St. Vitus’s, lok- 
ing in tor a few minutes at the private view of 
a picture-exhibition on his way; and with all this 
he was as fresh and unwearied, on his arrival at 
the hospital, as though he had just risen from his 
bed. 

Grace Middleham was punctual to the time, 
though the night had been to her a sleepless one. 
‘The news brought by Mr. Burton on his return, 
that the sufferer was the father of the friend whom 
she had once so tenderly loved, and whose disap- 
pearance she constantly deplored, affected her very 
deeply. There seemed to be a kind of fatality 
connecting her with the Studleys, and the only 
bright gleam in Grace’s dark thoughts was caused 
by a ray of hope that, through this accidental ren- 
contre, she might once more be brought into com- 
munication with Anne. A slight ray indeed, when 
she remembered that, at the time of their inhabit- 
ing the German household together, Anne could 
not say positively whether her father was or was 
not alive; but yet Grace had a kind of presenti- 
ment that out of this evil good would come; and 
she went to her appointment with Clement Burton 
in a hopeful spirit, the reason for which she could 
have explained to none, and scarcely could under- 
stand herself. 

Mr. Burton received her at the door of the hos- 
pital, and conducted her to the house-surgeon’s 
room. ‘* My friend Channell wishes us to stop 
here, Miss Middleham,’’ he said, *‘ until he has 
finished his rounds; he will be done in a few 
minutes, and will bring us the las: report about 
the patient.’’ 

‘* How is the poor man doing ?”’ asked Grace. 

‘* About as badly as possible,’’ replied Mr. Bur- 
ton. ‘* There is no use in concealirfy from you, 
Miss Middleham, what Channell has just told me ; 
the old man’s life is to be counted by hours. Do 
not shrink ; he could have lived but a very little 
time, even if this accident had not occurred to 
him. He has been for a long time in a deep de- 
cline, and the end was very close at hand.”’ 

** Does he suffer much ?’’ asked Grace, to whose 
eyes tears had risen. 

‘*Scarcely at all,’’ said Mr. Burton; ‘the injury 
done yesterday was to the spine. I have heard no 
particulars from Channell or the nurses, but he. is 
probably lying in a comatose state, not knowing 
that his life is ebbing away.”’ 





‘*T have a strong desire to see and speak to 
him,’’ said Grace; ‘*do you think it would be 
possible ?’’ 

‘© We can ask Channell when he comes,’’ said 
Mr. Burton. ‘‘ There can be no objection to your 
seeing him; but as to the speaking, I doubt 
whether he would be found in a state for much 
conversation.’’ 

At this point Mr. Channell, a bluff, practical 
young man, entered the room. Introduced to Miss 
Middleham, he immediately began to prove his 
practicality by offering sherry, and produced a 
black bottle from a cupboard, the open door of 
which revealed glimpses of a large assortment of 
railway literature, a pair of boxing-gloves, and a 
choice collection of brier-root pipes. 

‘* And how is the patient, Channell?’’ asked 
Burton, when the proffered refreshment had been 
declined. 

‘*Case of hooks, sir,’’ replied Mr. Channell, 
who had helped himself. ‘‘ You will excuse me 
taking a toothful of sherry and a biscuit, Miss Mid- 
dleham, but I have been at it since five A.M., when 
I was knocked up by a compound fracture, and I 
have been on the grind ever since—to say nothing 
of taking my turn with a man who has had an 
overdose of laudanum, and who has been run up 
and down the back-yard between two fellows for 
the last three hours.” 

‘Tell us about this man whom I brought in last 
night, Channell,’’ said Burton, marking the look 
of astonishment on Grace’s face. ‘* Which of the 
nurses is in attendance on him?”’ 

‘*Well, my boy, not your particular pet, Mrs. 
Gaynor,” said Mr. Channell, still with his mouth- 
ful. ‘* You have stolen her away for that special 
case which you are keeping so snug in the suburbs. 
Oh, I don’t want to interfere with you, old man,”’ 
he continued, noticing, but misunderstanding a 
motion of the hand which Burton made. ‘‘ She 
would be thrown away, I know, in a case like this. 
Mrs. Oliver, who is the ‘surgery’ just now, has 
got this old gentleman in hand, and is taking very 
good care of him.”’ 

As Mr. Channell again turned to the cupboard 
for refreshment purposes, Clement Burton, lower- 
ing his voice, said to Grace: ‘‘ The case which 
he mentioned in the suburbs is a very sad one, 
which I have intended bringing under your notice, 
and of which I will speak to you some other time. 
By-the-way, Channell,’’ he continued, in a louder 
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tone, ‘‘Miss Middleham is anxious to see the 
patient, and to talk with him; I suppose there 
would be no objection ?”’ 

‘*Not the least in the world, so far as I am con- 
cerned,’’ said Mr. Channell. ‘‘ Of course, Miss 
Middleham knows what to expect—not a very 
lively sight, the Accident Ward—but there is no 
accounting for taste.’’ 

‘This is not a mere gratification of idle cu- 
riosity, my good fellow, you may take my word 
for that,’’ said Mr. Burton, in a sharp tone. 
‘Miss Middleham doubtless has her reasons for 
what she proposes. Is Mr. Studley wandering 
still ?”” 

‘* Not the least ; sensible as a judge and patient 
as Job,” said the house-surgeon. ‘* He won’t be 
able to talk much; but, in regard to his senses, he 
is as fit as a fiddle.’’ 

‘*We will go to him then, please,’’ said Mr. 
Burton ; and they started forth, Mr. Channell 


leading the way. 

The ‘‘sister’’ in charge of the ward came out at 
their entrance from the little sanctum partitioned 
off for her use in one corner of the room, and after 
exchanging a few words with the house-surgeon, 
accompanied them to the bedside which they were 


seeking As they passed down between the rows 
of beds, the poor patients gazed at them with their 
sunken eyes in wonder. To such as had any con- 
néction with life still left, to those whose glazed 
looks were not fixed upon the ceiling, Grace’s 
presence there was a matter of astonishment. It 
was not the regular visiting-day—they knew that 
—or their friends would have come to see them; 
but they were too weak to look long or to specu- 
late at all; and the poor pinched faces—more 
masks than faces for the most part, so completely 
had the usual expression faded out of them—sank 
back upon the pillows, and the poor feeble brain 
busied itself no more. . 

‘This is my case,’’ said the house-surgeon, as 
he stopped at the bedside. ‘Mr. Studley, here is 
a lady come to see you.”’ 

The old man started, and raised himself as rap- 
idly as his injury would permit. Grace, as she 
seated herself in the chair close by, heard him 
murmer ‘* Anne,’’ and marked the look of disap- 
pointment which came over him as his eyes fell 
upon her. Then he muttered, ‘‘No; Anne’s 
dead !”’ and relapsed into quiet. 

“I am the lady by whose horses you were 


knocked down yesterday, Mr. Studley,’’ said 
Grace, in trembling tones, ‘‘and I am come to tell 
you how grieved I am at the accident, and to ex- 
press my earnest wish that you should be supplied 
with everything that can possibly be of any service 
to you.”’ 

‘¢ You are very good,’’ said the old man, with 
a ghastly endeavor to throw something of his for- 
mer tone of gallantry into his piping voice. ‘‘You 
are very good, but there is really no occasion for 
you to trouble yourself; it was an accident, due, 
I daresay, as much to my own stupidity as to any- 
thing else; and as to being cared for, the good 
people here let me want for nothing.”’ 

‘«* Are you in any pain just now, Mr. Studley ?”’ 
asked the house-surgeon. 

‘*No, sir, no,’’ said the old man. ‘‘I cannot, 
as you are aware, move from this position, but I 
feel no actual pain.’’ 

‘Would you like me to read to you?’’ asked 
Grace. 

‘*You are very kind,’’ said the captain, with 
some hesitation, eyeing the Bible which the nurse 
had handed to the visitor; ‘‘and I shall be very 
much obliged to you. Your voice » soft and sym- 
pathetic, and I am sure to enjoy it.’ 

The house-surgeon hurried off to his other en- 

gagements, and Mr. Burton also took his leave, 
| promising to meet Miss Middleham at the hospital 
| the next day. 
; So soon as they were alone together, Grace 
opened the book and commenced reading from 
the Gospel of St. John. The old man listened, at 
first carelessly, then eagerly. The light, worldly 
expression which he had endeavored to assume died 
out of his face, which for some time bore in its 
place the reflex of strong emotion; gradually the 
eyes closed, and the sharp outlined features sank 
into repose. Then Grace took her leave, telling 
Sister Oliver to expect her the following day. 

The next morning Mr. Burton was in attendance, 
and received Grace as she alighted from her car- 
riage at the hospital door. In answer to her ques- 
tion as to how the patient was progressing, he said, 
‘*T am sorty to say that he is decidedly worse. 
From what Sis‘er Oliver télls me, he seems to 
have been greatly excited by your visit. After 
you were gone he inquired your name, and when 
he learned it, was much troubled, and expressed 
the greatest anxiety to see you again. This morn- 
ing, although much weaker, he is sotnewhat sus- 
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tained by excitement, and has already once or 
twice asked if you had arrived.” 

‘* That is quite intelligible,’’ said Grace, quietly. 
‘**T am acquainted with some passages in this poor 
man’s life, as he doubtless knows—matters which 
I will explain to you hereafter, Mr. Burton, and 
take your advice upon. Now, perhaps, we had 
better go to him at once.’’ 

When they reached the bedside, Grace noticed 
a great change in the aspect of the patient; his 
face looked thinner and more pinched, and there 
was an eager, restless light in his eyes, and a 
quivering motion of the lips, which it seemed im- 
possible for him to control. He struggled to raise 
himself as his visitors approached ; but his strength 
was unequal to the effort, and he lay helpless on 
the pillow. Still his lips moved, and Grace bent 
over him, to catch what he said. 

‘*Alone—all alone !’’ 

**Not so,’’ said Grace, kindly. ‘‘ We are here 
with you; we ’? But an impatient movement 
of his hand interrupted her. 

‘* Go—go—away,’’ were his broken words ; his 
finger pointing, at the same time, to Clement Bur- 
ton, who stood by the bedside. 


‘*He has something to say to you which I am 


” 


not to hear,’’ whispered Mr. Burton to her. ‘I 
will withdraw, but shall remain within call; he is 
merely kept up now by unnatural excitement, and 
might swoon at any moment.’’ 

‘We are alone now,”’’ said Grace, bending over 
the bed; ‘‘ if there is anything you wish to say 
to me.”’ 

‘‘Closer—closer,”’ he said, with a downward 
motion of his hand. Grace bent her head until 
it almost touched the pillow, bringing her ear to 
the old man’s mouth. 


my daughter Anne ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Grace, in the same tone, ‘I 
am ; she was my dearest friend.’’ 

‘“*A good girl,’’ he moaned. Then, a sharp 
spasm sweeping over his face, “I killed her! I 
drove her to her death.”’ 

‘* Stay,’’ said Grace, remembering her old sus- 
picions, which Anne would never verify or speak 
about. ‘* Whatever you may have done, you are, 
as I believe, wrongfully accusing yourself now. 
So far as I know, Anne is not dead.” 

‘*Oh yes,’’ he moaned, feebly. ‘* Hunted out 
of life, she drowned herself—long ago, at Bou- 
logne.”’ 





Then he whispered, ‘‘Are | 
you the Miss Middleham who went to school with | 





‘* Not so,’’ said Grace, quickly; ‘‘she escaped 
thence to Paris, where she met me. For more 
than a year afterwards we lived together in Ger- 
many; she all the time in dread of discovery by 
you, or some one who had known her in former 
days.”’ 

** Anne alive!’’ the old man cried, with another 
fruitless attempt to raise himself. ‘* She is not 
with you now, or she would be here.’”’ Then his 
voice sinking to the faintest whisper, ‘‘Or, per- 
haps—perhaps—she won’t forgive me?”’ 

‘*Do not think that,’’ said Grace, eagerly, ‘‘do 
not think that. If she knew of the position in 
which you are placed, she would be here at your 
bedside ; but she is not living with me now; I 
have not seen her for months.”’ 

‘* You—you did not desert her,’’ he muttered, 
with an imploring look; ‘* you are too much of an 
angel for that.”’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Grace, ‘she left me; I will tell 
you how. I came to England without her, and, 
all unknown to her, was engaged to be married to 
a Mr. Heath—George Heath.” 

A sharp cry broke from the old man’s lips and 
rang through the ward. Mr. Burton hurried to 
the bed ; but Studley, recovering himself, signed 
that he should retire. ‘I will fetch him a cor- 
dial.’’ whispered the surgeon. ‘*And see, my 
good friend,’’ he added, addressing the patient, 
‘*you must not speak again until you have swal- 
lowed a draught which I will bring you.”’ 

“‘IT could not help it,’’ murmured Studley, 
when they were alone together. ‘‘ That villian’s 
name—Tell me more.”’ 

**Hush !’’ whispered Grace: ‘“you must mind 
the coctor’s orders.’’ And with a childlike obedi- 
ence he held his peace, and fell a-thinking. 

It had come to him at last, then! He was dy- 
ing, he knew that. Dying in a hospital bed, he, 
Ned Studley, who had once—That was a strange 
fate that sent his death to him through the means 
of the niece of the man he had helped to rob. 
Old Middleham—and Loddonford—and Anne’s 
face at the window? What did they say about 
Anne ?—that she was not dead. He was glad to 
hear that. It was a relief to think that her self- 
destruction could not be laid to him. And yet, 
what could have become of her? How could this 
fair young girl at his bedside be associated with 
that villian Heath ?—He must know all! 

The cordial came just in time, and restored the 
consciousness which was fast ebbing. As soon as 
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Mr. Burton had administered it he retired, and | 
again left-Grace alone with the patient. ‘* Do 
you wish me to tell you more about Anne ?’’ she 
said. ‘* Are you sure you are strong enough to 
hear it ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ go on—let me know 
all.’ 

I told you that I was engaged to Mr. Heath,’’ 
Grace continued. ‘At first, I did not mention 
the fact to Anne, but there was no necessity that 
I knew of for keeping the matter secret, and I 
wrote to inform her of it. She was then living in 
the German home which we had made for our- 
selves with my old aunt, but within a week of my 
writing she appeared before me in my London 
house. She told me that my aunt, who had long 
been ill, was in a dying state, and desired particu- 
larly to see me ; her pleadings had such effect on 
me, that I consented to return with her to Ger- 
_ many. We started, but when we were arrived at 
Brussels, she confessed that she had been deceiving 
me, and that the real object of her taking me away 
from London was to break off my engagement with 
George Heath, and place me beyond his power.”’ 

A sigh of relief broke from the old man, and a 
smile played over his lips. 

‘* She told me she had seen Mr. Heath,’’ Grace 
continued, ‘‘ and by some influence, which was to 
me inexplicable, and about which she would say 
nothing, she had induced him to give up all claim 
to my hand—nay, more, she showed me a letter 
in which he voluntarily abandoned the engage- 
ment.”’ 

‘*Good girl!’’ murmured the old man; “al- 
ways brave—always true !’’ 

‘© Yes,’’ said Grace; ‘‘I have come to think 
since, that by that act Anne rendered me the 
greatest possible service, and prevented my life 
from becoming a burden and a misery to me. 
But I did not think so then ; I was utterly annoyed 
with what I chose to consider her interference 
with my plans. She confessed that, during the 
time when she and you were together after her 
leaving school, she had known Mr. Heath, and 
been engaged to him, and this knowledge rendered 
me double angry. I vainly endeavored to hide 
my feelings, but it was impossible. Anne saw 
that I was hurt and wounded, and a coldness 
grew up between us which both felt was unbear- 
able. One morning she disappeared, leaving 





behind her a letter informing me that she could 


endure the existing state of things no longer, and 
and that search for her would be useless, as she 
had determined henceforth to be alone in the 
world. From that day to this, though I have 
taken every possible means to learn her where- 
abouts, I have heard nothing of her.’’ 

Before she ceased speaking, Grace’s voice was 
broken, and her cheeks were wet with tears. The 
old man, too, was strongly moved. Bending her 
ear close towards him, Grace could catch the 
words, ‘* My poor Anne! my brave girl!’’ 

‘*Shall I call the doctor?’’ said Grace, looking 
with alarm at the change in his face, over which 
an ashy grayness was spreading. 

‘*No,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ not yet, listen to me, I 
can tell you the secret of Anne’s influence over 
that villain, and where she had the power of 
making him desist from his plan. Anne—my 
poor Anne, is George Heath’s wife.’’ ; 

‘*His wife?’ repeated Grace, alinost inarticu- 
lately, her tongue and lips becoming suddenly 
parched. ‘Anne married to George Heath? 
When was this brought about? Was it of her own 
free will? Tell me, I implore you.’’ 

But the excitement of the news which he had 
heard, combined with the effort of speaking, had 
been too much for the old man, and he lay back 
upon the pillow, seemingly without the pewer of 
utterance. Once or twice his lips parted and his 
eyes opened, but the attempt to arouse himself was 
ineffectual, and with a deep sigh he swooned 
away. 

Grace beckoned to Mr. Burton, who was by 
her side in an instant. His glance at her betrayed 
some astonishment at finding her so much dis- 
tressed, but his attention was at once absorbed by 
the patient, to whom he administered restoratives. 

After a time the old man revived, and seeing 
Grace still seated at his bedside, made a further 
effort to speak to her. 

But here Clement Burton intervened. ‘‘I must 
assert my authority now,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ my 
dear Miss Middleham, and you must go away,’’ 
he said. ‘‘This poor creature is in a most critical 
state, and perfect repose is essential to him.’’ 

‘*May I not ask him one question ?”’ said Grace. 

‘*Not one,’’ said Mr. Burton. ‘If you do not 
mind confiding it to me, I will promise you that 
should he at all be in a fit state to reply, it shall 
be put to him.”’ 

**T want to know two things from him,”’ said 
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Grace. ‘‘When was Anne Studley married to 
George Heath, and where ?”’ 

‘*You may rely upon my asking him,’’ said 
Mr. Burton. ‘*I do not suggest that you should 
come here to-morrow, as I think these interviews 
are somewhat exhausting to the poor man, but I 
will call at your house and let you know the 
result.”’ 

‘The news which Grace had heard affected her 
very strongly; the idea that Anne had been mar- 


ried to George Heath had never entered her mind. | Burton’s voice and mauner which invited confi- 


When her friend had confessed she had been 
engaged to Mr. Heath, Grace thought the ex- 
planation of the circumstance was to be looked 
for in the close business alliance which, as she 
had learned from Anne, existed between Heath 
and Captain Studley. But ic was scarcely likely 
that Anne would have gone the length of per- 
mitting herself to be married, and thus bound 
down for life to this man, unless something of 
vital importance was dependent on the fulfilment 
of the contract. Anne, herself, had more than 
once allowed that her father was utterly un- 
scrupulous, and it was probable that he would 
shrink very little where the advancement of his 
own interest was concerned. What could have 
prompted such a step, Grace thought. However, 
she would know the next day, when Clement 
Burton came. 

Grace was, however, doomed to disappointment. 
Mr. Burton arrived according to promise, but 
from his first words she learned that, for the 
present at least, she was destined to remain in 
ignorance of what she so much desired to know. 

**T should have executed your commission,’’ he 
said, ‘*‘if I had had the chance, but you will have 
to go to some one else for your information. Poor 
old Studley died last night, tranquilly and without 
pain; but also without ever having been sufficiently 
conscious, since your departure, to understand 
anything that might have been said to him.” 

Grace Middleham was greatly distressed at this 
news. Though she had pretty well known that 
the old man’s recovery was impossible, it was yet 
a shock to her to hear of his death. All chance 
of getting any news of Anne was now as far from 
her as ever, and she must bear the bitter self- 


| 
reproach which her wayward conduct towards her | 


friend had imposed upon her, without any op- 
portunity for confessing that she had at last learned 
to estimate Anne’s devotion and self-sacrifice in 
their proper light. 


Clement Burton had marked the tears stealing 
down Grace’s cheeks, and was moved, as most 
| men would be, at such a sight. 
| ‘I am afraid, Miss Middleham,”’ said he, ‘‘ that 
| your not getting the information you sought for 
| is of more importance than it seems, and that you 
are really distressed for want of it.’’ 
With all her wealth and position, Grace had no 
one throughout the whole of her acquaintance rank- 
ing as a friend, and there was something in Clement 


dence. 


“You are rig:t, Mr. Burton,’’ said Grace; 


| **the information which I hoped to obtain from 


that poor dead man would have been very valuable 
to me, for by it I should probably have been 
enabled to make amends for an error, and to 
make’ restitution in a matter which has long 
weighed on my conscience. As it is, I do not 
know how to act.’’ 

‘*If my advice, as a practical man of the world 





| him frankly. 


not unaccustomed to facing difficulties, would be 
of any use to you,’’ said Clement, ‘I need scarcely 
say it is heartily at your service.’’ 

He spoke with greater warmth and earnestness 
than he had intended. The sight of Grace in 
tears, and apparently in mental distress, had 
touched him to the quick. Hitherto, he had only 
known her in the sunshide and heyday of her 
happiness; and even then, his interest in her had 
been warm and eager. He had not the remotest 
notion of avowing it, however, or even of hinting 
at its existence; he knew too well the difference 
between their fortunes, and he was far too in- 
dependent and self-reliant to give himself—to say 
nothing of others—cause for suspecting that he 
was endeavoring to marry the handsome heiress. 
But these tears had taken him unawares, and he 
spoke more naturally and less guardedly than he 
had heretofore. 

‘You are very good,’’ said Grace, looking at 
**¢T have need of an adviser, and I 
| lo not know where I should find one who would 








| be not merely as sympathetic but as trustworthy 
| 


_as yourself. You must prepare yourself to listen 

| to a long and somewhat complicated story.”’ 

| Without further preface, Grace commenced her 

narration. She told Mr. Burton of her first making 

acquaintance with Anne Studley, when they were 

| quite little children together, at Chapone House, 
and of the affection which had sprung up between 
them, and ripened and endured until the day of 
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saying farewell to the Misses Griggs, and going 
on their separate errands into the world. Then 
Grace alluded to the advertisement in the Zimes, 
the sight of which brought her from Bonn to 
Paris, and described her meeting with Anne at 
the Hétel de Lille. She did not disguise from 
Clement .Burton that Anne had given no explana- 
tion of her life during the interval, and it always 
seemed desirous that no allusion should be made 
to it. Then came the description of the days 
passed in the German home, and of the admirable 
manner in which Anne had assumed the character 
of Waller, and had devoted herself to the invalid. 
The episode of Grace’s London life was but lightly 
touched on; but, knowing the necessity that her 
intended adviser should be aware of all that had 
happened, she dwelt upon the fact of her engage- 
ment with Mr. Heath, though admitting that the 
regard which she imagined to have for him could 
not stand subsequent analysis. Then came the 
story of Anne’s sudden arrival; of the avowal 
made at Brussels; and of the letter found after her 
departure from Bonn. 

‘‘You will now see, Mr. Burton,’’ said Grace, 
as she concluded, ‘‘ the bearing of the two ques- 
tions which I asked you to put to the poor old 
man who died last night. It is most important 
that I should know where Anne Studley is. Hav- 
ing heard my story, can you suggest any means 
likely to produce the information ?”’ 

‘Why not repeat the Tocsin advertisement in 
the Zimes ?’’ said Mr. Burton. 

**T have done so on several occasions,’’ replied 
Grace, ‘‘within the last few months, but all 
without effect.”’ 

Mr. Burton was silent for a few moments, deep 
in thought. Then his face lighted up as he said, 
‘**T have it! Why not advertise at once and boldly 
for George Heath’s wife ?’’ 


BOOK III. CHAPTER VII. CLEMENT BURTON’S 
PATIENT. 

Wuen fickle ‘fashion flies away from a neigh- 
borhood which she at one time had delighted in 
as her headquarters, the effect of the desertion is 
shown, not merely by the difference in the class 
of occupants by whom the huge mansions in the 
squares and terraces are tenanted, but is plainly 
perceptible throughout the entire neighborhood. 
The comfortable roomy houses in the adjacent 
streets, which were found so handy by well-to-do 





attorneys and retired tradesmen, when abandoned 
by this respectable class of tenants, fall rapidly 
in the social scale, and if they do not take in 
boarders, have no other resource than letting 
themselves out in lodgings. ‘This is essentially 
the case in the good old-fashioned neighborhood 
of Bloomsbury. When the salt of the earth re- 
moved westward from the great, open, healthy 
squares, which had been thought slices of Para- 
dise by their grandfathers, their places were sup- 
plied by the leading lawyers and the fashionable 
physicians; the names of their residents yet had 
handles, and carriages—not perhaps so grand or 
so well appointed as their predecessors, but still 
carriages—rolled around the pleasant inclosures. 
But now the worthy knights of the lancet and the 
brief have followed in the train of their more 
distinguished forerunners, and the vacancies thus 
caused are filled by denizens of another style, 
among whom the Hebraic element preponderates, 
The smaller streets have suffered in the same way, 
and there are but few of them which are not 
occupied as temporary homes by clerks in the 
city, or newspaper writers, whose enforced late 
work renders a proximity to their offices desirable ; 
indeed, the neighborhood being, as it is, almost 
within hail of the great arteries of commerce, 
while in itself wonderfully quiet, and secluded, and 
tolerably airy, is so popular and so much sought 
after, that the landladies of the quarter have 
but seldom occasion to announce their rooms as 
empty. 

In the front room on the second floor of a small 
dull house in one of these streets, which was itself 
small and dull, and which led out of a cramped, 
and dull, and dusty square, a woman lay reclining 
in what ought to have been an easy-chair, and 
what was, at all events, larger, softer, and less 
angular than the rest of the furniture in the apart- 
ment. An invalid this by her manner, which was 
weary and listless, save when she roused herself 
from time to time to look out of the window, 
with a sharp, irritable, expectant glance; a woman 
who has been handsome in her time, and who, 
with her bright eyes and soft curling hair, is 
handsome still, despite the worn and haggard 
look which suffering has imprinted upon her face 
—suffering of an acute kind, too, bodily as well 
as mental. The woman lying there, subdued and 
almost helpless, in that dull but clean and orderly 
second floor room, at the mercy of the nurse by 
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whom she has just been dressed and guided to the 
chair by the window, where she sits in anticipation 
of the doctor’s visit, is Lydia Walton, otherwise 
the ‘‘ fascinating Mrs. W.,’’ otherwise ‘‘ Stunning 
Lydia,’’ erst the star of the Miranda Music hall, 
and the object of adoration of myriads of small 
clerks and office boys. A month ago, as she 
tripped lightly off the stage after giving, in res- 
ponse to the third encore, the last verse of her 
celebrated song, ‘‘ Follow me lads, to the Guadal- 
quiver,’’ the end of a loose guaze veil with which 
her head and arms were encircled, caught fire 
from one of the side lights, and instantly flared 
into a blaze. She was not yet out of view of some 
of the audience when this occurred, and a great 
terror spread among them. Shouts of ‘ Fire!’’ 
were raised, people rose from their seats, and 
a stampede seemed likely to ensue, when Mr. 
McGaff, the spirited proprietor, presented himself 
before the curtain, hat in hand, and assured his 
kind friends that the fire had been put out, and that 
all danger was over. All danger to the building 
he should have said, and to his own property. As 
for the poor woman who was the original cause 
of the disaster, she had been thrown down and 
wrapped in cloaks, but the blaze by which she 
was surrounded was not extinguished until she had 
been badly burned, so badly, that McGaff, who, 
on the whole, was a kindly man, determined she 
should have better advice than could be obtained 
from the neighboring apothecary, who had been 
fetched on the spur of the moment; and after he 
had had Mrs. Walton removed to her lodgings, 
sent a message to Mr. Clement Burton, whom he 
knew well by repute, and with whom he had a 
slight personal acquaintance, begging he would 
call upon the sufferer. 

This was just one of those cases which Clement 
Burton was pleased to attend. His practice was 
so large that, although he would not readily have 
refused any addition to it, he would unwillingly 
have accepted a charge of a grave and attention- 
requiring nature in a respectable family, where his 
fees would have been large and sure; but the dash 
of Bohemianism in his blood made him feel an 
interest in the misfortune that had happened to 
this poor woman—an interest which was not abated 
when he came to know more of her. He found 
her to be a woman of strong passions, with which 
was mingled a singular amount of self-control; a 
strange woman, naturally very clever, but only 
half educated—outspoken and bitter, railing against 





men for their selfishness and hypocrisy, but grate- 
ful to him and submissive to his treatment. The 
pain which she suffered was always sharp—at times 
intense. The fire had played around her like a 
serpent; and the back of her neck, her shoulders, 
and her arms were badly burned—her right arm 
and hand so badly, that she scarcely could move 
them. It was a case that required constant and 
skillful nursing, and the amount of interest felt by 
Mr. Burton in the patient was shown by his asking 
Sister Gaynor to undertake it. Sister Gaynor was 
awidow. Trouble had come to her early—for she 
was not more than four or five and twenty—and 
had left its impress on her face, which had a grave 
and careworn though marvellously sweet expres- 
sion. There was a good deal of chaff amongst 
the students, and some of the surgeons, attached 
to St. Vitus’s about Sister Gaynor, with whom 
Mr. Burton was supposed: to be desperately in 
love; but no one, save the outspoken Mr. Chan- 
nell, dared say anything about it, and even his 
hints were of the mildest kind. There was not, 
of course, the remotest ground for such a report. 
Clement Burton was too busy a man to all in 
love as a pastime, and his affection—so much of 
it as he dared allow himself—was centred else- 
where; but he had a great personal regard for 
Mrs. Gaynor, on account of her ladylike manner 
and a respect for the way in which she performed 
her duties. He had some hesitation at first, in 
asking her to attend upon Lydia Walton; but the 
sister undertook the charge with cheerful alacrity, 
and the patient, odd and irritable though she was, 
could not find words to express to the surgeon 
her appreciation of her nurse’s kindness. 

‘¢T wonder whether Mr. Burton is ever coming 
this morning?’’ said Lydia Walton, falling back 
in her chair again, after another glance through 
the window. 

“‘It is scarcely his time yet, I think,’’ said Mrs. 
Gaynor, who was moving noiselessly about the 
room, dusting here and there, and making the best 
of the few cheap ornaments. ‘‘He told us he 
should be later this week, you know; he is very 
much engaged.”’ 

‘* Yes, I know,”’ said Lydia, in a tone of irrita- 
tion ; ‘* but that does not prevent my wanting him 
to come.”’ 

‘¢And it is a very little time since that you 
feared his visit,’’ said Mrs. Gaynor, with a quiet 
smile. 

‘* Yes, because he used to hurt me when he took 
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off those bandages; and I hadn’t grown accus- 
tomed to him then. He hurts now, sometimes. 
It seems as though this wretched right arm would 
never get well; but, I don’t know, his visit seems 
a sort of break in the day—a kind of fill-up to us 
poor dull creatures.”’ 

‘*Speak for yourself,’ said Mrs. Gaynor, with 
asmile; ‘‘I never know what it is to have a dull 
moment.”’ 

‘*Don’t you?’’ said Mrs. Walton; “well, I 
suppose not; you don’t seem to have, for you are 
always trotting about the room and busying your- 
self with something; but, lor’ bless you, I feel that 
dull sometimes that I am ready to cut my throat. 
I often used to wonder how people managed to get 
through the day—I never used to get up till two, 
don’t you know, and then some one would come in 
for a chat, or I would go out and pay a call, and 
there was dinner, and before you knew it was time 
to be off to the Hall ; but now the hours drag and 
drag, and there is nothing to look forward to. I 
wonder what they are doing at the Miranda now. 
What paper is that on the table ?”’ 

‘* This ?”’ said Mrs. Gaynor, taking it up—‘‘ the 
Daily News.”” 

** Just look among the theatrical advertisements 
and see what they are doing at the Miranda, will 
you? Ishouldn’t wonder if it was closed. Ted 
Atkins told me that business had fallen off dread- 
fully since my illness.’’ 

‘* The place seems to be still open,’’ said Mrs. 
Gaynor, quietly, looking through the newspaper. 
‘*Madame Belinda Bonassus appears to be the 
great attraction just now. The advertisement states 
that she is encored four times every night in her 
‘Ranz des Vaches,’ with Alpine accompaniment.”’ 

‘*Ranz des Vaches,’’ repeated Lydia Walton, 
with flashing eyes and scornful voice ; ‘‘ that’s that 
Swiss thing she does with the jédling lulliety busi- 
ness ; and as for the Alpine accompaniment, it is 
only that fellow she calls her brother, blowing 
through a cow’s horn. I know all that old Bonas- 
sus can do, though she has been at it a quarter of 
a century. Bless your soul, she isn’t a patch 
upon me !”” 

‘*Very likely not,’’ said Mrs. Gaynor, coming 
quietly up, and laying her hand lightly on her 
patient’s head ; ‘* but you must not excite yourself, 
you know, or you won’t be ready so soon to go 
back and take your place.’’ 

‘Well, it was stupid for me to get into a pet 





about that old Bonassus,’’ said Mrs. Walton; 

‘*but I can’t bear to see her puffed like that. 

They scarcely did more for me ; and I know I was 

worth three pounds a night to them more than. 
that old cat. And as for excitement, I love it, 

and I can’t get on without it.’’ 

‘You will have to get on without it now,”’ said 
Mrs. Gaynor, ‘‘ for it is just the very worst thing 
that could happen to you.”’ 

**It is the only thing that keeps you up when 
you are in the profession,” said Lydia Walton, 
not heeding her; ‘‘it is just like a dram—better, 
because it does what is wanted, and does not leave 
any headache behind. It is an awful life, I can 
tell you, that being before the public—not in the 
theatrical way, where you go regularly every night 
and play a round of parts, and haven’t to move 
out of the building; but I mean a singer’s life, 
where you have to takea turn at three or four halls 
in the course of a night—some of them a long way 
from each other—and scuttle across as hard a3 you 
can go in a cab, and arrive only just in time to 
shake out your gown before you are wanted on the 
stage.”’ 

‘« Yes, that’s hard work,’’ said Mrs. Gaynor, 
who was cutting the newspaper. 

*¢QOh, it isn’t the work I mind so much as the 
worry,’ said Lydia. ‘‘I worked hard enough 
when I first took to the profession down at Sun- 
derland—played singing-chambermaid in the melo- 
drama, danced the cachuca between the pieces, 
then first fairy in the opening of the pantomime, 
and on afterwards in the comic singing. But that 
was the regular drama, you know ; there was none 
of that filthy tobacco, or smell of spirits and beer, 
that you get in a music-hall. It is that, and the 
quality of the audience, that makes the life so 
detestable.’”’ 

‘<Yes,’’ said Mrs. Gaynor, absently, ‘*I should 
think so.”’ 

‘¢ Not but what I should think such a life, with 
all its drawbacks, fifty times pleasanter than 
yours,’ continued Lydia Walton, tossing her 
head. ‘* How anybody can be a sick nurse sur- 
passes my imagination; but how you, of all 
people, can have taken to it, is what puzzles me. 
What with your nice looks and your pleasant ways 
and manners, there is no reason that I can see 
why you should be a widow any longer than you 
like, and should not have some rich husband, or, 
at all events, some one to work for you.’’ 
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‘‘IT am quite contented as I am,”’ said Mrs. 
Gaynor, coldly. ‘I do not desire—’’ 

‘Oh, yes, I know,’’ interrupted Lydia Walton ; 
. **there never was such another nurse —so kind, so 
considerate, and so skillful ; and, I suppose, when 
you do a thing well, you get in time to like 
it. Not that it would ever suit me,’’ she con- 
tinued; ‘I mean, to make a profession of it as 
you do. ‘There is nothing I could not do for a 
person I love, if I had any one to love; but to 
have to be at the beck and call of any one—to 
dress their wounds, and to give them their medi- 
cine, and bear their ill-tempers—lor’, nothing 
would induce me todo it. I would sooner bea 
singer with five turns in different halls every 
night.’’ 

Mrs. Walton’s face was flushed when she had 
finished speaking, and she sunk back in her chair 
as though fatigued. 

‘I told you you were over-exciting yourself,”’ 
said the nurse, sitting down by her and soothingly 
laying her hand on the patient’s. ‘‘ There are 
some compensations even in this life,’’ she said, 
pursuing the train of thought which the other had 
started. ‘It is something to be able to give ease 
to those who are in pain, and to help the weary to 
their rest; it is something to be able to forget 
one’s own self in administering to the dire neces- 
sities of others, and in— I think you had better 
sit quietly now,”’ she said, checking herself, ‘‘ and 
not worry yourself any more about Mr. Burton ; 
depend upon it, he will come as soon as he is free.”’ 

‘Tt is all very well for you to talk about sitting 
down quietly,’’ said Lydia Walton, with asperity ; 
‘* you have been bustling about all the morning, 
and are tired and like to rest yourself ; but I have 
done nothing but look blankly out of this window, 
like sister Anne, waiting for somebody to come, 
and I want to be amused.’”’ 

‘*Shall I read the paper to you?’’ said Mrs. 
Gaynor, cheerfully. ‘‘I have no doubt I can find 
something to interest you in it.”’ 

‘*T should doubt it very much indeed, and I 
won’t trouble you,’’ said the patient. ‘‘I do not 
care a bit about politics, and the funds, and what 
the swells are doing; such matters never amused 
me, even when I knew something about them. If 
we had the £ra now, you might find something 
in it, as I like to hear about what is going on in 
the profession—but there, never mind, don’t 
trouble yourself.’’ 








Mrs. Gaynor had had sufficient length of train- 
ing as a nurse to know that in her patient’s irri- 
table state any further attempt to sooth her would 
be useless; so she refolded the newspaper which 
she had opened, laid it on the table, and took up 
some sewing, with which she silently occupied 
herself. In about ten minutes a light foot was 
heard on the stair, and Clement Burton appeared 
in the room. His presence was so genial, and his 
smile of salutation so sweet, that it was customary 
for his patients to say that he brought sunshine 
with him. Even poor Lydia Walton, ‘‘ cranky,’’ 
as she often described herself, was not exempt 
from this pleasant influence, and greeted Mr. Bur- 
ton’s advent with a smile. 

‘*You have come at last, doctor,’’ 
looking up at him. 

** At last !’’ repeated Clement Burton. ‘¢ It is 
almost worth while incurring the implied rebuke 
to know that I have been expected.” 

** Not much of a compliment, when you are the 
only person whose coming breaks the dreadful 
dullness of one’s life,” said Lydia Walton, witha 
smile which lit up her face, and gave those who 
saw it a faint notion of her former beauty; ‘ but 
I forgive you.’’ 

**You would do more than forgive me if you 
knew all,’’ said Mr. Burton. ‘* Though I have 
not been with you, I have been talking about you 
a great deal, and I am going to ask your permis- 
sion to bring a good friend of mine, a lady, to see 
you.”” 

‘*Oh, Lord!’’ said Lydia Walton, in comic 
horror, ‘‘I don’« want any ladies to come and see 
me.”’ 

‘«Why, just now you were complaining of the 
dullness of your life,’’ said Clement, laughing at 
the intensity of her expression. 

** Yes; but one had better be dull than have 
one’s lodgings invaded by some old frump, who 
only comes to stare at what a music-hal] singer is 
like, and who has a lot of tracts dribbling out of 
her pocket.”’ 

‘* The lady of whom I am speaking cannot be 
well called an old frump,’’ said Clement Burton, 
continuing to laugh, ‘‘as she is young and very 
good-looking. However, since you seem to have 
taken fright, I won’t bring her to you, at all 
events, for the present. Well, Mrs. Gaynor, and 
how is the arm ?”’ 

‘*Making daily progress, I think,’’ said the 
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nurse; ‘‘though Mrs. Walton was disappointed 
when she tried to use it yesterday, and found it 
impossible.’’ 

‘*What do you ask her about my arm for?’ 
said Lydia. ‘‘ Surely I ought to know most about 
it, though nurse Gaynor takes as much care.of it 
as though it were her own. But I say, doctor, 
time is running on, you know, and you must 
begin to think about patching me up and sending 
me out again. Mr. McGaff is very good, but I 
cannot expect him to pay my half salary much 
longer; and I want to show that old Bonassus 
that we are not going to let her have it all her 
own way.”’ 

‘* Mrs. Gaynor is right,’’ said Clement Burton, 
who had unrolled the bandages and inspected the 
arm, ‘the wound is progressing very favorably, 
and will be well quite as soon as I anticipated, 
but you must not attempt to use it yet,’’ he added, 
replacing the covering; ‘‘if you do, recollect,’’ 
he said, laughingly shaking his admonitory fore- 
finger at her, ‘* you only delay the delight of the 
public, and the discomfort of Madame Bonassus 
at your return. I will write a prescription for a 
change in the lotion before I go. Meantime 
Mrs. Gaynor, I want to say a word or two with 
you about another case, if you will step with me 
into the next room.”’ 

Mr. Burton had a good deal to say to Mrs. 
Gaynor about the doings at St. Vitus’s, and about 
other patients in his private practice with whom 
she was acquainted. A quarter of an hour elapsed 
before the doctor took his leave, and when the 
nurse returned to the sitting-room she found that 
Lydia Walton had shifted her position, having 
turned her chair to the table, and having somehow 
managed, with her more useful arm, to unfold the 
newspaper, in the perusal of which she seemed to 
be deeply engaged. 

“You have forgotten Mr. Burton’s instructions 
already,’’ Mrs. Gaynor said gently, ‘‘you know 
he told you to keep quiet, and you must have 
used a considerable amount of exertion to do 
what you have done. And all to read the news- 
paper—the poor newspaper which you scouted so, 
when I offered to read it to you just now.”’ 

‘“‘I was quite right,’’ said Lydia, pushing it 
away; ‘‘there is nothing in it.’’ 

‘‘ There is even less than there was when it left 
the printer’s hands,’’ said Mrs. Gaynor, smiling ; 
“for see, here is a corner torn off—how very 


**It doesn’t make much matter,’’ said Lydia 
Walton, shortly, ‘‘ it is only a bit of the advertise- 
ment sheet. Mr. Burton’s gone, has he?’’ she 
added. ‘Now then, nurse I am going to speak 
seriously to you. You are looking very pale and 
tired this morning; do you know that?’’ 

**] daresay,’’ said Mrs. Gaynor, ‘‘I have a bit 
of a headache.”’ 

** No wonder, when you never move out of these 
two stivey rooms,’’ said Lydia. ‘‘Now I am 
going to insist upon your going out for half an 
hour. I am perfectly comfortable and easy, and 
you shall walk two or three times around Russell 
square, and come back to me with a spot of color 
in your cheeks. I insist upon it.’’ 

‘*T am half disposed to do as you bid me,”’ said 
Mrs. Gaynor. ‘‘I feel as if a breath of air, even 
such as is to be found there would do me good.”’ 

‘Then go and take it at once,” said the im- 
perious Lydia; ‘and recollect I shall not expect 
you back again for fully half an hour.”’ 

Mrs. Gaynor left the room, and returning with 
her bonnet and shawl on, settled her patient’s 
wraps, and took her leave. When she left the 
room, Lydia Walton listened attentively, she traced 
the receding footsteps down the staircase, and 
heard the street door opened and shut. Then, 
with great effort, she drew from the pocket of her 
dressing gown a half sheet of note paper, on the 
top of which was pinned a printed scrap, evi- 
dently torn from the newspaper. The lines of it 
ran thus: 

‘* George Heath’s wife is earnestly requested to 
communicate with G. M. at the Hermitage, Camp- 
den Hill. G. M. has most important intelligence 
to convey to her.’’ 

Lydia Walton read this through twice. ‘G. 
M.!’’ she muttered to herself; ‘‘ who in Heaven’s 
name can G. M. mean? I have gone through 
the whole lot that we used to know in the old 
time over and over again, and I cannot think of 
any G. M. amongst them; however, there it is, 
and now to answer it.”’ 

With infinite pain and trouble she succeeded in 
pulling towards her the blotting-book and the pen 
and ink which Clement Burton had used in writ- 
ing his prescription, and with still greater pain 
and trouble she succeeded in tracing the following 
words upon the half sheet to which the printed 
scrap was pinned :— 

‘*G. M. is entreated to withdraw this adver- 





careless of the people who supply it.”’ 
VoL. VI —24 


tisement and to wait fora week. At the end of 
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that time the required information shall be fur- 
nished.”’ 

Lydia Walton folded up this paper, placed it in 
an envelope, and addressed it to ‘*G. M., the 
Hermitage, Campden Hill.’’ 

‘That will gain a little time,’’ she muttered ; 
‘and that was all I could hope for just now. It 
has come upon me so suddenly, that I do not 
know what to think, or how toact. Ina week, 
perhaps, I shall be able to do something with this 
wretched arm; not that what I have done just 
now will improve its condition.”’ 

She pulled a string, the loop of which hung 
around the arm of her chair, while the other end 
was attached to the bell, and waited for the 
answer. Presently, the woman of the house ap- 
peared—an unmistakable lodgings’ landlady, with 
a flushed face and a carnying manner. 

‘* What, all alone, dear?’’ she cried, as she 
entered the room. ‘* What has become of that 
sweet Sister Gaynor, who is supposed to be so 
attentive ?”’ 

‘*She has gone out for a few minutes, Mrs. 
Frost,’’ said Lydia Walton. ‘*She looked so pale 
and peeky, that I insisted upon her trying the 
effect of a little fresh air, and I have persuaded 
her to walk around Russeil square for half an 
hour.” 

‘**Such a kind soul you are,’’ said the landlady ; 
‘‘always thinking of those about you. Now, 
what can I do for you ?”’ 

‘Do something for yourself first, Mrs. F.,’’ 
said Lydia, with a smile. ‘‘ Take this key and 
open that cupboard, where you will find a decan- 
tur, and help yourself to a glass of that old port 
which you like so much.”’ 

‘¢ Just what I said,’’ murmured the landlady, 
doing as she was bid; ‘‘ always thinking of the 
comfort of others.”’ 

‘¢ And, now then, do something for me, or 
rather for Mrs. Gaynor, who wrote this letter 
before she went out, and has left it behind her. 
I know she was particularly anxious that it should 
be posted at once, and that she would be sorry 
when she found she had forgotten it. Do you 
mind sending your girl with it now ?”’ 

‘“*Too delighted to oblige, dear,’’ said the 
landlady, taking the letter from her. ‘I will 
send it off at once; and if Sister Graynor does 
not come in soon, don’t you mind ringing again ; 
and I will come upstairs and sit with you, if you 
are anyways dull.”’ 


’ 





‘*She won’t mention anything about it to nurse 
Gaynor,’’ said Lydia Walton to herself, after the 
woman had left the room, ‘‘ That glass of wine 
will make her sleepy and she will take a nap, the 
lazy old wretch; and even if she did mention the 
letter, she would not recollect the address of it. 
G. M. eh! and the Hermitage! What a queer 
name for a place. I wonder what it all means.’’ 

Late that afternoon the letter reached its desti- 
nation. Miss Middleham had a small dinner- 
party, and she and her guests were strolling in the 
grounds when it arrived. She took it up witha 
number of others from the hall table, and running 
her glance over them, said, in a low tone, to Cle- 
ment Burton, who happened to be close by her: 
‘* The advertisement has borne fruit already; here 
is a letter for ‘G. M.’”’ 

‘* Don’t be too excited about it,’’ he whispered. 

‘*That is a useless injunction,” she replied. 
‘* Make yourself agreeable to these people while I 
step aside and read it.’’ 

In a few minutes Grace rejoined her guests. 
As she approached, Clement Burton eagerly looked 
for the expression on her face. There was no 
flush on it; no triumph; no excitement; and she 
shook her head with a disappointed air. As soon 
as they could exchange a word, she said to him: 

‘*It is a mistake, after all. George Heath is, 
perhaps, a common name; at all events, the 
wrong person has answered the advertisement.”’ 

«The letter is not from Miss Studley, then?” 
asked Clement Burton. 

‘* No indeed,”’ said Grace. ‘‘I knew from the 
first glance that the address was not in Anne’s 
handwriting, but I hoped the inclosure might be. 
Look at it, however,’’ she said, withdrawing the 
note from her pocket. ‘* This is not Anne’s 
hand; it is not even the writing of an educated 
person—the whole thing is sprawling, and the 
letters are badly formed.’’ 

‘*I do not quite agree with you,”’ said the sur- 
geon, after a pause, during which he had narrowly 
looked at the letter; ‘‘the writing is not that of 
an uneducated woman, but rather that of a person 
who has attempted it with a hurt or maimed 
hand.”’ 

‘* You may be right,’’ said Grace, ‘‘ but it evi- 
dently does not come from Anne, and there my 
interest in itends. There is nothing to be done 


now but to obey the injunctions of the writer—to 
withdraw the advertisement, and to wait for a 
week.,”’ 
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’ TRIMILKI.— May. 


Trimilki.—Spencer has clothed his May with all the | them back to their folds and milk them twice a day, and I 


attributes of poetry :— 

“ Then came fair May, the fairest maid on ground, 
Deck’d all with dainties of her season's pride, 
And throwing flowers out of her lap around ; 
Upon two Brethren’s shoulders she did ride, 
The Twins of Leda; which on either side 
Supported her like to their sovereign Queen : 
Lord ! how all creatures laugh’d when her they spied, 
And leap’d and danc’d as they had ravish’d been, 
And Cupid self about her fluttered all in green.” 

The Saxon name of the month has a pastoral charm about 
it which is as delightful as the gorgeous imagery of the great 
poet. “The pleasant month of May they termed by the 
name of Trimilki, because in that month they began to milk 
their kine three times in the day.” The illumination of the 
Calender carries us into the pleasant fields, where the sheep 
are nibbling the thymy grass, and the old shepherd, seated 
upon a bank, is looking upon the lamb which the laborer 
bears in his arms. The shepherd describes his duty in the 
Colloquy of Afric: “In the first part of the morning I drive 
my sheep to their pasture, and stand over them in heat and 


in cold with dogs, lest the wolves destroy them. I lead | 


| 


| 


move their folds, and make cheese and butter; and I am 
faithful to my lord.” The garments of the Anglo-Saxons, 
both male and female, were linen as well as wolled; but 


| we can easily judge that in a country-whose population was 
| surrounded by vast forests and dreary marshes, wool, the 
| warmer material of clothing, would be of the first importance. 


| 


The fleece which the shepherd brought home in the pleasant 
summer season was duly spun throughout the winter, by the 
females of every family, whatever might be their rank, 


| King Edward the Elder cammanded that his daughters 


| should be instructed in the use of the distaff. Alfred, in his 








will, called the female, part of his family the spindle side. 
At this day, true to their ancient usefulness (the form of 
which, we hope not the substance, has passed away), 
unmarried ladies are called spinsters. But the Anglo- 
Saxon ladies attained a high degree of skill in the orna- 
mental work belonging to clothing. The Norman historian 
record their excellencies with the needle, and their skill in 
embroidery. Minute descriptions of dress are not amongst 
the most amusing of reading, although they are highly 
valuable to the systematic chronicler of manners. It 
may be sufficient for us to point attention, first to the 
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cloaks, the plain and embroidered tunics, and the shoes 
of the males. These were the loose and flowing 
garments of the superior classes, a costume certainly of 
great beauty. The close tunic of the laborers is distin- 
guished by the same fitness for the rank and occupation 
of the wearers. The practice of bandaging or cross-gartering 
the hose is indicated in many Anglo-Saxon drawings, 
Secondly, the ladies wore a long and ample garment with 
loose sleves (the gunna, whence our gown), over a closer- 
fitting one, which had tight sleeves reaching to the wrist ; 
over these a mantle was worn by the superior classes, and a 
sort of hood or veil upon the head. Those who desire 
further information upon the subject of the Anglo-Saxon 
costume may consult Mr. Planche’s valuable little work upon 
“ British Costume,” or the “ Pictorial History of England,” 
Book II., Chap. VI. ‘ 


Charles Peale Polk, the Artist.—The enquiry in your 
MONTHLY of March, 1876, together with the reply of Mr. 
Saffel, in the April number, having been sent to me bya 
friend, I take the liberty of addressing you a few lines, 
giving you, from family papers in my possession, information 
in reply to the questions in the first number as to whether he 
was an Englishman, or a native American. In the first 
place, I shall give you his antecedent family history. The 
earliest record of the family begins with Robert and Mag- 
dalen Pollock (or Polk). Robert Pollock, whose father was 
a Scotch Baron, settled in the County of Donegal, Ireland, 
in the time of James I. Robert Pollock married Magdalen 


Porter, (the widow of Colonel Porter), who was the daughter 


of Colonel Tasker. Being strong Presbyterian’s, and con- 
cerned in the troubles of those times in connection with 
Cromwell and Charles I., they were among the number who 
were compelled to fly the country when Charles II. came to 
the throne after the death of Cromwell. About 1660, 
Robert and Magdalen Pollock, together with their six sons 
and two daughters, set sail for America, and settled in the 
then Colony of Lord Baltimore and now Somerset county, 
Maryland, at a place now known as Dame’s Quarter, All 
of the sons married and became the progenitors of numerous 
families. From one of the sons were descended the late 
President, James K. Polk, General Thomas Polk, of Meck- 
lenburg fame, Bishop and Lieutenant-General Leonidas 
Polk and others. From another son, Governor Charles Polk, 
of Delaware, deceased, and from another, the present Ex-Gov- 
ernor Trusten Polk, of Missouri. From Robert, the fifth son 
of Robert and Magdalen, is descended the Artist. This Robert 
—of Robert and Magdalen—married a Miss Giulette, and 
had a son Robert, who married Miss Peale, sister of Charles 
Peale, the founder of Peale’s Museum. This latter Robert, 
father of Charles Peale Polk, was a distinguished naval 
officer in the French War, and was mortally wounded on 
board his ship by a splinter, during a desperate engagement. 
His portrait, in uniform, was in the possession of Charles 
Peale Polk, at whose death it fell into the hands of his 
(Charles’), widow, who took it te Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
since which time we have no trace of it, although I have 
tried to find it. Charles Peale Polk had two sisters, Eliza- 
beth and one other. Charles Peale Polk was three times 
married, first to Miss Ruth Ellison, of New Jersey, by whom 





he had children, Elizabeth E., Robert, Josiah, David, Anna 
M. P., Edward, Theodore, Caroline, Franklin and Ruth. 
His second wife, to whom he was married in 1811, was the 
widow Brockenbrough, of Virginia, and by her he had one 
child, Columbus C. Polk, who went to sea and was never 
afterwards heard of. Charles Peale Polk’s third wife was 
Miss Ellen B. Downman, of Virginia. By her he had one 
child, Ellen B. Charles Peale Polk died in 1822, aged 56. 
Some of his descendants are now risiding in Philadelphia, 
among whom are Mrs. Laura Hall and her brother, Duval 
F. Polk. Elizabeth, the sister of Charles Peale Polk, mar- 
ried the Rev. Dr. Bend, of Christ Church, Baltimore, but 
they left no children—at least there is no record of such 
among the papers in my possession, Edward, one of the 
sons of Charles Peale Polk by his first marriage, was an 
officer in the United States Army, and died unmarried. 
You will, therefore, perceive that Charles Peale Polk was 
not an Englishman, though it is probable that he studied in 
England, under West, as did his uncle, Charles Wilson Peale, 
who painted the “ Roman Daughter,” the ‘* Court of Death,” 
as well as numerous portraits of the distinguished men and 
women of his times. Charles Peale Polk no doubt inherited 
his talent for painting from the Peale family, as we have no 
knowledge of any of the Polks since then being devoted to 
the Art. Robert, the naval officer, and father of Charles 
Peale was a brother of my great grandfather, and my grand- 
father was visiting them at Philadelphia when the Declara- 
tion was read, and volunteered in the Pennsylvania Line. 
As to Charles Peale Polk’s service in the Army, I know 
nothing; but think it exceedingly probable that he was not 
behind his numerous relations in attesting his devotion to 
the cause of freedom. 
Wi1i1aM H. PoLk. 


Notes Omitted.—The rejoinder by Mr. Evans to Mr. 
Henry in reference to “the Expeditions of George Rogers 
Clark,” shall appear in the June MONTHLY; we beg to thank 
Mr. Crossley for his article, but judge it best to omit it, 
because he is evidently mistaken as to the facts on which he 
predicates it, as we think he will see if he again reads the 
paper referred to by him; besides, we cannot see any good 
probably to result from writing of a dead man’s sins, when 
the sins themselves have no vitality to injure the living. 


“Miss Seward’s Monody.’’—In the April MonTHLY, 
we gave a paper by Mr. Charles B. Carlisle on the above 
subject. Dr. Lossing, in a private letter, expresses doubts 
as to the supposed correspondence between Miss Seward and 
General Washington, and adds: ‘I cannot but think that 
the letter signed ‘ Anna Seward’ is a forgery. Mr. Carlisle 
says the ‘ Monody’ was published in 1789; I have a copy of 
the first edition, printed at Litchfield in 1781, with the auto- 
graph of Miss Seward attached.” 


“The Charter-Oak.’"—Among the papers we have is 
one on “ The Charter-Oak,” by W. T. R. Saffell, which we 
have been holding for some time, hoping to find an accurate 
picture of it from which to engrave an illustration to accom- 
pany the paper—can any one of our readers tell us where to 
find such a picture ? 
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A Special Centennial Exposition Number.—As the 
great Exhibition opens on the roth of May, we have thought 
we should devote our May number largely to Centennial 
matter. We believe our Centennial pages, twenty-six in 
number, will be found to contain many items interesting 
independently of their connection with the Exhibition. Some 
of the facts and even some of the engravings have before 
appeared in our pages; but the necessity or at least the 
desirability of repeating these in giving a comprehensive 
exhibit of the Exhibition is so obvious that we deem an 
apology scarcely demanded. We propose to contirue our 


notice of points of interest in the City, in the Park, and in 
the Centennial Grounds, in our June number, giving perhaps a | 
dozen or sixteen pages, and trust we shall be able to make this | 
department interesting and profitable to our readers generally. | 


Our July Monthly.—We have a number of valuable | 


papers in hand soon to appear, from some of our most es- | 


teemed contributors; among these there are three which we 
propose to give in the July MONTHLY, viz., one on “ Thomas 
Jefferson,” one on “The Immortal Five,” and one on 
Patrick Henry (the last written at our urgent request by 
the great patriot-orator’s eminent grandson, William Wirt 
Henry); besides these, Dr. Lossing’s paper of the “ Historic 
Buildings” series, is to treat of “Independence Hall”— 
now, to make the set, so to speak, complete, we should very 
much like a “ History of the ‘ Fair Copy’ of the Declara- 
tion,” we mean of the document preserved at Washington ; 
we have seen essays in this direction, but they have been 
weak and unsatisfactory, and we believe an exact and accu- 
rate history of that “ fair copy,” such as some of our careful 
writers (for instance, Mr. At Lee, Mr. Saffell, and others 
whom we could name) could prepare, would be prized by 
all of our readers. 


Where lies the Source ?—Who is Responsible ?— 
The people of the United States have lately been startled by 





sad news from the National Capital, We have long been 
sadly familiarized with rascality in lower circles of public | 
life. State, County and City scamps are no longer able to 
create a ripple even in the small streams of local channels, 
while the peculations of the lower grades of officials iu the 


| are caught, and the Babcocks and Belknaps are exposed on 


the beach, there is a universal hue and cry—every one, ex- 
cept those detected and exposed, is now honest and must 
attest that honesty by joining in the outcry. There is a 
general disposition, too, to make this outcry partisan—to 
denounce not the criminals alone, but all of their respective 
political party associates. In New York and other quarters 
where the detected rascals are of the Democratic persuasion, 
behold the righteous Republicans horror-struck at the mar- 
velous perfidy, not of the Tweed genus, but of the Demo- 
cratic Party; in the Southern States where the detected 
rascals are chiefly of the Republican name, behold the 
righteous Democrats horror-struck at the marvelous perfidy, 
not of the “scalawag’’ genus, but of the Republican Party. 
So, too, in the case of the National scoundrels recently ex- 
posed, we find the same partisan efforts to make, nay to 
steal, party capital. 

But let us look calmly at the sad truths of the whole sad 
story, and we shall see it is not a party matter in any of the 
cases. The thieves are not all Republicans and they are not 
all Democrats ; the thieves are not thieves because they call 
themselves by the one or by the other party name. ‘“ A rose 
by any other name will smell as sweet,” and a thief has the 
same savor call him by what epithet you may. 

We must look elsewhere than in party affiliations for the 
source of these public plunders and defalcations ; we must 
look deeper than we are in the habit of looking. 

The AMERICAN MONTHLY is a strictly non-partisan pub- 
lication, devoted especially to the promotion of true Ameri- 
<an sentiments and principles, and the advancement of the 
best interests of our Nation, its institutions and its citizens; 
as such we propose to attempt to apply the microscope of 
close criticism to this growing cancer of public vice—to lay 
bare its diagnosis, and to ask the people to apply the remedy. 
We cannot do this in ome number, and shall not even enter 
upon the task in this number, beyond the general statement 
that we believe that ke source lies neither with the Repub- 
lican nor the Democratic Party—that neither is responsible 
for the terrible condition of official depravity that is bringing 
reproach upon our Republic and her institutions : and farther 
that the true source is the people and that the people are 
responsible—you and we, dear readers, must be prepared to 


various branches of the National service no longer disturb | accept our proposition of this responsibility. 


the placid surface of the great stream of National politics. 

Larger fish are coming to the surface, betrayed by long im- | 
munity and augmented greed into a degree of audacity that | 
verifies the old maxim, that “ whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad ;”’ for their audacity and foolhardiness is 
evidently a species of madness. When the Tweeds, the 
Warmouths, the Cardozas, the various specimens of Southern 
“ scalawag”’ thieves, and the myriads of locgl scoundrels in 
almost all sections of our country, are one by one, indeed 
sometimes in shoals, caught up in the great net of “ investi- 
gation,’ and so now, when the “ crooked whiskey” school 





The approaching Presidential Election.—In years 
agone, we have been wont to have an excitement of fever- 
heat intensity months before the meetings of the party 
conventions to present candidates for President and Vice 
President, but here we are on the very eve of these delectable 
assemblages of political Savants (June 14, Republican; June 
27, Democratic), and none but “the leaders” of the respec- 
tive parties appear to care. Does not this indicate a healthy 
tendency on the part of the people ? are the people not finding 
how worthless for good politicians are? We believe that 
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this Fall, the politicians will find the people harder to lead | last. A letter from Governor Smith, expressing his regret at 
than hitherto. The party which presents the best candidates | his ins ability to attend the anniversary exercises in February, 
and the shortest possible tissue of lies and platitudes in the | | was read by the Corresponding Secretary. A lot of news- 
name of a “ platform,” will win, or ought to. papers published during the late war were presented by a 
| Jady of Savannah, and the thanks of the Society were ordered 
Georgia Historical Society.—We are indedted to Mr. | to be returned to her and the papers ordered to be bound. 
William Harden, Librarian of the Society for the following: | Colonel J. Thomas Scharf, of Baltimore presented a copy of 
The regular monthly meeting of the Georgia Iistorical | his “Chronicles of Baltimore.” Two new members were 
Society was held on Monday evening, March 6th, at eight | elected. The Library committee recommended a list of 
o’clock, the First Vice-President presiding. Colonel C. C. | books which the Treasurer was instructed to purchase. The 
Jones presented two hundred copies of his address on Ser- | proceedings at the dedication of Hodgson Hall, the Society’s 
geant William Jasper, delivered before the Society in January | | building, were ordered to be published. 


” 
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A Century After: Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia | picture of “ Skating on the Schuylkill,” a still better one o! 
and Pennsylvania, including Fairmount, the Wissahickon, | “ Boating on the Schuylkill,” a good one of one of the “ Boat- 
and other Romantic Localities, with the Cities and Land- | Houses,” a large, admirable scene called “ Looking up the 
scapes of the State: A Pictorial Representation of Scenery, , Schuylkill from Chamonni.” a full-page view of the “ Read- 
Architecture, Life, Manners and Character. Edited by | ing Railroad Bridge,” a view of “ Reading” which is worthy 
EDWARD STRAHAN. Jilustrated with Engravings by \ of Schell, though we cannot discover the artist’s name, after 
Lauderbach, from Designs by Thomas Moran, F. O. C. | which naturally comes * Pottsville,” and the number ends 
Darley, F. D.Woodward, Fames Hamilton, F. B. Schell, | with a pretty picture of a “ Coal- Breaker.” 

E. B. Bensell, W. L. Sheppard, and other eminent artists. 

Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott, and F. W. Lau- | 

derbach, 233 South Fifth Street. 

According to the announcement in “ Part Ten,” as quoted | 
in our notice thereof, the Poet and Artists who manipulate 
the pen, the pencil and the graver for this chef de’ouvre of 
the pictorial publications of our Centennial epoch, start away 
from Philadelphia and its immediate vicinage, and carry us 
up the Schuylkill to the picturesque regions whence we get 
a goodly portion of the cual to warm us withel, during the thought of its being a book of real value; but a critical 


winter season, and to cook our dinners the year round, but | 
: , ; : : | examination has convinced us that its value can scarcely be 
of which many know little except what they read in the | é 
Pe 4 ee ae overstated as a popular educator; we do not overstate it 
dailies when “ Molly Maguires” and her subjects get up nate “as 
ape : when we say that only the dictionary can exceed it in value. 
their striking commotions, and threaten to afford the dealers Sipe : ; 
: We cannot but hope that it will be introduced into our pub- 
a chance to run up the price of the blackstones “ because | ,. : : : ‘ 
: . ¥6 i lic and private schools immediately, and heartily commend 
the mines are stopped, you know!” “ Part Eleven’ has for | . : 7 . 
, ; “ =e a lt . it to every parent who wishes to have hi. or her growing 
its chapter title “ The Schuylkill ;”” Mr. Stoddard’s pen is as : 
acca ; : son or daughter write correctly and elegantly, and to every 
gracefully and charmingly poetic as it knows how to be Pa SE 
Pa ; : young man and young woman. . The Publishers have gotten 
throughout the “ Part;”” Mr. Schell has evidently “been | -.  * 2 : 
. , : | | the work out in suitable excellent style; “ cloth, $1.; fine 
there” to some purpose, to judge from his “Tom Moore's ilt, $1.50,” with “special rates to schools” buying a half 
Cottage,” “ Valley Forge,” and “ Near Quakake Junction,” Ems BF.5O — ying 
‘ BR pee: ; é | dozen or more copies. 
and those who know will readily join us in assuring those 
who doubt that Mr. Lauderback never puts steel to wood | 
without improving the delineator’s best drawing; we do not | Literature for Little Folks: Selections from Standard 
mean to intimate that in this “ Part,” or in its predecessors, Authors and Easy Lessons in Composition. By. Exiza- 
only the work of our friends Schell and Lauderback are BETH Lioyp. Philadelphia: Sower, Potts & Company. 
capital, for no novice is permitted to experiment in picture- | This is a positive treasure for “ Little Folks” who have 
making for this superb serial—only master-hands with pen- | mastered their letters and learned to spell and begun to read, 
cil and graver attempt to illustrate the editor’s poetic prose; | Mothers and others who have the care and teaching of chil- 
the consequence is a perfect harmony, the letter-press is | dren should examine this capital little work; few will exam- 
poetic and picturesque, and the pictures are picturesque and | ine without approval. The printing, binding, etc., are in 
poetic. Besides the engravings above mentioned, there are | the usually excellent style of Messrs. Sower, Potts & Com- 
a fine night-view of “ Callowhill street (Fairmount) Bridge,” | pany. Boards, 50 and Cloth, 75 cents, with discount to 
aterribly true representation of an “ Ice-Gorge,” a neat little schools and purchasers in quantities. 


How to Write Letters: @ Manual of Correspondence, 
Showing the Correct Structure, Composition, Punctua- 
tion, Formalities, and Uses of the various kinds of Letters, 
Notes and Cards. By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M., Pro- 
Jfessor of English Literature in the State Normal School, 
Millersville, Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Sower, Potts 
& Company. 

When we first read the title of this little book, we had no 
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CrysTAL PALACE, LONDON EXHIBITION—1I851. 


Industrial Exhibitions of the Past.—The present is a 
most favorable time for retrospect relative to Industrial Ex- 
hibitions. Industry was first made the basis of popular 
exhibition during the stormy period of the French Revolution 
at atime when the bonds of society seemed to be snapped 
asunder, and eminent peril surrounded all the institutions of 
that country. At this period and, in fact, for years prior to 
it, three departments of manufactories in France had been 
under the especial rule and 





the interior, and as easily 
obtained the use of the chateau 
of St. Cloud. Here the floors 
were covered with superb 
carpets from the Savonnerie, 
the walls were hung with 
Gobelin tapestries, and the 
saloons and halls were adorned 
with the finest specimens of 
Sevres porcelain. At this ex- 
hibition, a plan was formed 
by which a fund could be 
raised for the benefit of the 
workmen. A decree of the 
directory frustrated this plan. 
The decree banished all the 
nobility from Paris. The Mar- 
quis was among those who 
were compelled to leave. Al- 
though this, the first French 
Industrial Exhibition was strangled at its birth, the idea had 
become a public one, and it was not lost. ‘The spirit of 
nationality soon found inducement to further exertion. The 
Marquis returned after a time, and in 1798, made preparations 
for his second collection, locating it in the M/aison D’ Orsay 
in the Rue de Varennes. Thousands visited it and found 
not only products from the three departments above named 
but beautiful specimens of furniture, marqueterie, clocks, 





guidance of the government, 
viz., the porcelain works of 





Sevres, the tapestry works of 
the Gobelins, and the carpet 
works of the Savonnerie. In 
1797 the French Directory ap- 
pointed the Marquis d’Aveze, 
as Commissioner for these 
national establishments. He. 
found them in a wretched 
condition, the operatives re- 
duced to penury, and proofs 
were abundant that neither the 
government care nor govern- 
ment funds had been extended 
towards these exhibitions dur- 
ing the tumult that had marked 
the infancy of the Republic. 
He it was who conceived the 
idea that a new and freshened 
energy could be given these 
departments by forming a 
public exhibition of their pro- 
ducts. He readily obtained 
the sanction of the minister of 
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many departments of 
manufacture. Such was 
the third, and the first 
strictly national, where 
the expense was borne 
by the State. Then 
the government deter- 
mined to make them 
annual, and to admit 
provincial towns to 
equality with Paris in 
respect to specimens 
admitted. This was 
not fully carried out, for 
the second did not occur 
until 1801. 
This one, under the 
supervision of the First 
" ung 4 Consul, was held in 
i a * the great quadrangle 
of the Louvre which 
was fitted up with gal- 
leries for that purpose. 
It was marked by the 
excellence of its wool- 
ens, cottons, carpets, 
CorK EXHIBITION BuILDINGc—1853. fancy leathers and print- 
ing, and it was mem- 


watches, silks, and other like fine manufactures from the | orable by the first appearance, as an inventor, of the ingenious 


chief manufactories of Paris. 


Jacquard. in answer to an offer from the Society of Arts, 


These were preliminary expositions, but they were speedily | of England, of a prize for the invention of a loom for weav- 
followed by others more formally under the direction of the | ing fish-nets, Jacquard produced a machine and won the 
government. When Napoleon returned flushed with victory, | prize. 


from his Italian cam- 
paign, with visions of 
Roman triumph in his 
mind, he bethought of a 
Temple of Industry as a 
worthy pendant to the 
Temple of Glory, and 
such a Temple was erect. 
ed in the Champ de Mars 
in 1798, with many ad- 
vantages to manufactures 
and productions, This 
exhibition was open only 
three days, but the Paris- 
ians went fairly wild 
over it. 

The jury system was 
established, and among 
the nine jurymen we 
find such men as Molard, 
Chaplat and Berthard. 
Among the exhibitors 
and prize holders, such 
men as Lenoir, Clouit, 
Payen and Brequet, men 
of greet celebrity in 
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the attention of the people 
from the peaceful arts. This 
one was open thirty-five 
days, and nearly 2,000 ex- 
hibitors were in attendance. 
In 1823 the sixth was held, 
open for two months. In 
1827 the seventh was held, 
which exceeded all others. 
It lasted sixty-five days, had 
more than 2,000 exhibitors, 
and distributed more than 
one thousand medals. The 
steam-engine and its won- 
ders told more significantly, 
in this exposition than in 
any former one—in the 
greater regularity of finish 
given to various manufac- 
tured goods, and in the 
greater cheapness and dis- 
tribution of the product. 
Merinoes have become an 
article of extensive manu- 
facture; shawls, tulles, and 
blonde, were manufactured 
on a large scale, silks were, 
by the steam-engine, made 


This second exhibition was open six days, and counted | to include products of the spun as well as the thrown 


229 exhibitors, against 119 in its predecessor. Sixty medals | material; 


mixed silk and wool had come into use. Cotton 


were distributed. | printing was general, and the making of paper in endless 


In 1802, the third National Exposition was held. The | sheets a conquest of steam power. In the interval between 


' 
days were seven and the num- 


ber of exhibitors 540, to whom 
224 medals were distributed. 

From this came the establish- 
ment of the Soctete de’ Encour- 
agement, akind of society of arts, 
which has rendered much im- 
portant service to French man- 
ufactures. 

The fourth exhibition of 1806 
was held when Napoleon had 
become a king-maker. A build- 
ing was erected on the Z£s- 
planade des Invalides, and the 
exposition lasted twenty-four 
days, had 1,550 exhibitors, and 
distributed 650 medals. The 
distinguishing feature of this 
exposition was the great variety 
of textile goods, printed’ cottons, 
silk and thread lace, blonde, 
cloth, shawls, etc., steel and 
iron were also represented. 

There was a long interval 
between this and the fifth ex- 
position, which was held in 
1819, in the court of the Louvre. 
The wars of Napoleon drew 
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show of goods, though it had 
an unfavorable feature attached 
to it—in so far as it was a 
bazaar, anything and everything 
was saleable, if purchasers pre- 
sented themselves. Consequent- 
ly, many of the stalls were 
emptied of their contents long 
before the time of closing. And 
again it was indissolubly con- 
nected with a great political 
movement, which drove men 
into two antagonistic parties, 
and gave a party-coloring to an 
industrial development. 

It was held in the Convent 
Garden Theatre in old Crown 
street, and was a grand affair. 

In 1847 Belgium came for- 
ward, with her LZfosition de 
? Industrie Belge. It was the 
third exhibition after Belgium 
became politically severed from 
Holland, and it received all the 
eclat which the presence of 


the seventh and eighth expositions, Charles X. was expelled, | royalty and of official dignitaries could give. The goods 


and Louis Philippe elected to the monarchy. The eighth 
exposition was held in the Place de la Concorde. The 
ninth was held in 1839, in a building erected for the pur- 
pose in the great square (Carre de Marigny) of the Champs 
Elysees, and comprised a grand hall for the textile product 
of Mulhausen, a gallery and eight long apartments. It oc- 
cupied an area of 120,000 square English feet, and cost 
£14,500. This exposition lasted sixty days. France had 
her tenth exhibition in 1844. The arrangements were on a 
grand scale, a scale which the French know how to adopt in 
their public demonstrations whether in war or at peace. 

The spot selected was in the Champs Elysees, the Hyde 
Park of Paris. Twenty thousand square yards were covered 
with products of French industry. The hours for the gen- 
eral public were between twelve and four o’clock, but 
private admissions were obtained at an earlier hour by 
means of tickets. Any stranger showing his passport was 
admitted, It required galleries whose aggregate length was 
five miles, to display the contents of this building. In the 
centre there was a colossal statue of St. Louis, 
which served as a sort of guide in traversing the 





were exhibited on the quay, in the Mouvel Entrepot, a large 
edifice connected with commercial matters. Here Brussels 
lace was shown, so exquisitely fine that one pound’s weight 
of it was valued at 3,500 francs. Linen thread worth three 
times its weight in pure gold. This is a striking example 
of the manner in which labor imparts value to raw material. 

Later, in 1849, the French repeated the Exposition on the 
site of the one of 1844, between the great avenue of the 
Champs Elysees and the river Seine, but the building was 
much larger. It was about 675 long by 328 feet wide, ex- 
clusive of the space occupied by the agricultural department. 
Around the four sides of the building extended a galley 90 
feet wide divided into two avenues by a double range of 
pilaster. Through this vast gallery the goods were dis- 
played. 

Birmingham held an exposition the same year, at which 
electro plate, which now constitutes such an important de- 
partment of trade, was first shown. Here, too, papier maché 
was first shown. Bronze castings constituted a very impor- 


= = == == 
numerous avenues. == — 
Scanning the other nations, we find that Bava- 








ria was the first country to provide a permanent 
building for the holding of Industrial Exhibi- 


tions. 


England had had many attempts at Industrial 
expositions, prior to the date of which we write. 

Manchester in 1839 had a fair of this sort, to 
which the gentry and others lent, for the time 
being, whatever they thought would be of inter- 
est. Leeds, the woolen metropolis, followed with 
a similar exhibition. Then came the Free 7rade 


Bazaar in 1845, which was a highly creditable 


Paris EXHIBITION BUILDING—1867. 
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VIENNA EXHIBITION, MAIN BUILDING—1873. 


tant feature of this exhibition. More than 200,000 people | 


visited this exposition, and it was very successful. Follow- 
ing this came the Exposition of works of Industry and Art, 


held in London in 1851. The Society of Arts originated | 
the idea in August, 1849, and it became a settled plan in the | 


month following. The Exhibition was arranged and con- 


ducted by the Council of this Society, and received no | 


financial aid from the Government. 
The Prince Consort extended his patronage. No grant 
of public money was either looked for or hoped for. An 


immense sum was needed, but it was furnished from private | 


capital. Speaking of this an authority says: “The sum 
required is an immense one, but it is absolutely insignificant 


when considered wizh reference to the mighty interests the | 


Exposition is to foster, strengthen and extend.” 
These persons gave little thought to the moneyed considera- 
tions, the paramount idea being that the Exhibition would give 


them a true test and a living picture of the point of develop- | 
ment at which the whole of mankind had arrived in this 
great task, and a new starting-point from which all nations | 


would be able to direct their future exertions. 
This view was certainly the exponent of great truths. 
Knowledge is power, and through this Exhibition a know- 


ledge of the various products of the earth wouid be obtained; | 


again the application of science to the development of these, 


and the forms of beauty in which art can clothe them. From | 
this distribution the knowledge of the boundless wealth of a | 
nation would be obtained, and the necessity of union among | 


nations for mutual protection. Skill was improved by 


comparison, and how to supply wants taught by observed | 


deficiencies. 


The building was erected in Hyde Park, London, and | 
was 2,000 feet long, a little more than 300 feet across, with | 


a roofed area of 900,000 square feet, or about 20 acres. 


The total cubic contents of the building was 33,000,000 feet, | 
and the cost £150,000. America had 80,000 square feet in 


this building for her products. 
Speaking of the accommodation of visitors in London, an 


authority says: “Persons who 
have rooms to let are persua- 
ding themselves that a golden 
harvest is to be gathered. We 
presume to advise caution; al- 
though there will be a great 
influx of visitors, their stay will 
be short, and most of them will 
be content with humble ‘accom- 
modation.” 

Something about the price 
charged at the London Exhibi- 
tion may be found interesting: 
Seasun tickets for gentlemen, 
£3 35.3; and for ladies, £2 2s. 
These cards were not transfer- 
able, and were the only admis- 
sions available for the first day. 

On the second and third days 
the rate of admission was one 
guinea for each person, From 
the fourth to the twenty-second the price was five shillings; 


| on the twenty-sixth day the price was one shilling. 


The first trial of the Irish at exhibitions occurred in 1853, 
both at Cork and Dublia. 

Following these came Munich, in 1854, with 4:4 acres ; 
Paris, in 1855, 22° acres; Manchester, in 1857, with 3-9 
acres; Florence, in 1861, 6:3 acres; London again in 1862, 
with 25°6 acres; Amsterdam, in 1864, 10°2 acres; Paris, in 


1867, with 31 acres; Vienna, in 1873, with 56°5 acres, and = 


New York with 4°4 acres. 
Restricting ourselves to this mere mention of the above, it 


| may be added that Expositions became “ catching’’ in ’59, 


and the rivalry, while of peace and goodwill, was still very 
great. Money was not deemed of value when considered 
with reference to the great productive interest such exposi- 
tions were to extend and strengthen. The Centennial Ex- 
position will show the strength of the still young Republic. 

Which is not stooped and decrepid as a century of years 
makes humanity but full of mental and physical activity, 
ready, with a piled up Pelion of renown, to start into a second 
century from the very summit of fame. 


The Centennial City—There is one important respect 
in which our Exposition differs from all that have gone 
before. They were Expositions of Industrial Achievements, 
of the Progress of the Peoples of the World in Industrial 
Appliances and Pursuits, in Household Utensils and Manu- 
facturing Apparatus, in the small Conveniences for Family 
Life and massive Machinery for Mines, Factories, etc.—ours 
is all this and more: it is a grand National Birthday Com- 
memoration, a Celebration of the Memorable Events which 
attended and distinguished the Creation of a Nation on a 
new and untried Basis, its Entrance upon a new and untried 
Plan of Life, its Embarkation upon an unknown Ocean with 
no Chart or Compass derived from Experience of other Na- 
tions—nay, it is a glorious showing of the Marvelous Pro- 
gress and Stupendous Development of our Republic during 
its First Hundred Years, Progress and Development which 
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THE STATE- HOUSE IN 1774. 


illustrate the superiority of a Pure and Genuine Democracy 
over all other schemes of National Government and Polity, 
and which attest the singular Wisdom and Sagacity of the 
American Giants of a Hundred Years Ago in constructing 
our Grand Ship of State and mapping out her course when 
she was embarking upon a cruise unexampled in the history 
of National Navigation. 

Were this commemorative feature wanting, and were the 
American International Exhibition purely an Industria] Ex- 
position, Philadelphia, as the first Industrial City, the great 
Manufacturing Centre, of the American Republic, would 
have been eminently the proper place for such an exhibit— 
but, as this commemorative feature is the predominant cha- 
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INDEPENDENCE EIALL IN 1876. 


racteristic of the exhibition, imparting to it the emphatic 
designation of “ The Centennial Exhibition,” the peculiar 
fitness of selecting Philadelphia as ¢he place, above all others, 
where it should be held, is universally conceded. Boston, 





| lodged Thomas Jeffer- 
| son, and wherein he 


Charleston, Savannah, Williamsburg, 
New York, Trenton, Baltimore, An- 
napolis, Wilmington (North Carolina), 
and almost every city and town of the 
Old Thirteen States, have their glorious 
associations and reminiscences and 
their sacred edifices of the Revolu- 
tionary Period; but Philadelphia out- 
ranks all others as pre-eminently tbe 
BIRTHPLACE of the Nation, and among 
her grand old memorials of the Re- 


public’s Birth she pre- 
serves with jealous care 
the old State-House, 
better known as the 
famous “ INDEPEN- 
DENCE HALL,’ with 
the hallowed “ Liberty 
Bell;” the unpretend- 
ing house wherein 


wrote the Certificate 
of our Nation’s Birth; 
the quaint old “ Car- 
penters’ Hall,” where- 
in, on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1774, assem- 
bled the First Conti- 
nental Congress; be- 
sides many other his- 
toric edifices little less 
interesting in their 
Centennial memories. 
We give herewith care- 
fully executed illustra- 
tions of the “ Inde- 
pendence” Buildings, 
and of some of the 
more noteworthy his- 
toric edifices of Phila- 
delphia, and propose to 
add to the number in 
our next issue. 

The visitor to the 
Centennial City natu- 
rally seeks first the 
most famous edifice of 
the Western Word, the 


Front ELEVATION OF INDEPENDENCE HALL AND ITS WINGS AND ANNEXES IN 1800, 


| grand old “ Indepen- 


| 
| 
‘ 


dence Hall,” and finds 
it an unpretending, 
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Tne HousE WHERE THE “ DECLARATION”? WAS WRITTEN IN 1776. 


old-fashioned * State-House,” which, stripped of its unri- 
valed historic associations, would appear insignificant in 
size and devoid of architectural pretence; the casual specta- 
tor, unacquainted with the true source of its greatness, and | 
viewing it only in the light of modern ideas of State edifices, | 
would pass it by with scarce a glance, to admire the Masonic 
Temple, the new building of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the grand City Hall, the many handsome 
churches, the myriads of commercial palaces, and the superb 
modern mansions. But in this plain old ‘ State-House,” 
just one hundred and one years ago, May toth, 1775, there 
convened the most remarkable legislative assembly in the 
historic chronicles of the world—called together from all 
the diversified walks of life, but few of the . 


clared to the world the reasons why 
“these United Colonies” “of right 
ought to be free and independent 
States.” The main building, “ Inde- 
pendence Hall” itself, is just as it was 
one hundred years ago, except that 
the original steeple had been taken 
down in 1774, on account of some of 
its timbers having become decayed, 
and its place was temporarily supplied 
by a small belfry until 1828, when the 
present steeple, modeled from the 
original, was erected; the flagstaff in 
front of the steeple was placed there 
in 1861, and the flag unfurled thereon 
ae Abraham Lincoln, about the Ist 
of March, when on the way to Wash- 
r aim to enter upon his eventful first 
term as President of the United States, 
and in 1869 a statue of Washington 
was placed on the pavement in front 
of the main door, 

Entering at the main door, we fiud 
in the vestibule the old “ Liberty 

Bell,” in a conspicuous place of honor 
| —deprived of its glad clarion tone, it is eloquent in its 
| dumb testimony of the proud day when it obeyed the pro- 

phetic injunction placed upon it at the time of its casting, 
| twenty-three years before, “ Proclaim Liberty throughout the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof.”’ 

Then, we pass into the east room on the lower floor, 
wherein sat the Congress; the members, long since passed to 
their rest and reward, are brought before us in a series of 
portraits, whose authenticity as likenesses is perfectly assured 
by unquestionable evidence ; while the table, chairs, the very 
inkstand—all things have been restored as nearly as possible 
to their respective places as they were when, on the 2d of 
August, 1776, the members of the Congress affixed their 








members having had even the most lim- | 
ited experience in public affairs, they met, 
in the initial days of a great crisis, to de- 
liberate upon and promote the best in- 
terests of a Continent, and to develope a 
Nation out of thirteen Colonies—such 
was the mission, though its members were 
yet to learn it, of the august Continental 
Congress, and well did this noble assembly 
of America’s picked men fulfil it, when, 
within fourteen months later, in this same 
old “ State-House,” they “ Resolved, That 
these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British Crown, and that all political 
connection between them and the State of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally | 
dissolved ;” and when, two days after- | 
wards, in the logical and emphatic 
“ Declaration of Independence,” they de- 
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CHRIST CHURCH IN 1760. 


names to the “fair copy” of the Declaration, engrossed on 
parchment. 

Passing over to the west room, we find the National Mu- | 
seum of invaluable relics of the Revolutionary era collected | 
with great care and singular good sense by Colonel Frank 
M. Etting and his excellent co-committeemen, assisted by 
patriotic women and men of 
all parts of the country, who 
have given or loaned souve- 
nirs of their ancestors and of 
other participants in the events 
of the Colonial and transition 
period. 

The “square” in the rear, 
the old “ State House Yard,’ 
tempts us to spend a few min- 
utes under its beautiful shade- 
trees, and we readily recall the 
bright July day (the 8th) one 
hundred years since, and the 
concourse of patriots assembled here to listen to the read- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence by John Nixon; 
we can almost hear the old Bell ringing out its glorious 
proclamation. 

“ Independence Hall” stands on Chestnut street, covering, 
with its wings and annexes, the square from Fifth to Sixth 
streets. It is well known that the “ Declaration’ was 
drafted by a committee consisting of Thomas Jefferson, 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, R. R. Livingston, and 
Roger Sherman, and that Jefferson did the actual writing, 
while the others, especially Adams, revised his work, sug- 
gesting such amendments as they deemed requisite, before 
the great paper ‘was reported to the Congress; the house 


FRANKLIN’S GRAVE. 





wherein Jefferson wrote the Declaration is still standing on 
Market street, one door west of the corner of Seventh 
street, now known as No. 702 Market street ; it is shown in 
our engraving as it was when it was the property of Jacob 


Graff, Jr., a young bricklayer, of whom 
Jefferson rented the second floor, consist- 
ing of a parlor and bedroom;” it was a 
three-story brick “‘ Messuage or Tene- 
ment,”’ built by Mr. Graff in 1775; and 
was sold by him, July 24th, 1777, to 
Jacob Hiltzheimer, who converted its 
first floor into a store, and some time 
afterwards built the house on the corner 
for a dwelling. Mr. Hiltzheimer died in 
1801, and in 1802 Simon Gratz, having 
become owner of the property, added a 
fourth story to the two bnildings. The 
old Hiltzheimer store was long renowned 
as “Gratz’s Store.” The old house, as 
well as its corner neighbor, is a capital 
business stand now; but it retains enough 
of its “Declaration” aspect to be inter- 
esting to the patriotic American visitor. 
We retrace our steps down Chestnut 
street past “ Independence Hall,” and, a 
little east of Fourth street, we discover 
the venerable “ Hall of the Carpenters’ 
Society ;” it stands back from the street, and the vacant 


| spaces at the street seen in our engraving are now occupied 


by large, showy business edifices, which dwarf the hallowed 
“ Hall,” and give it an appearance of being even smaller 
than it is; but its proud history cannot be obscured by 
the closest contact with the most elaborately showy modern 
architecture, and we approach it with reverence as we recol- 


| lect that in its main room assembled the First Continental 


Congress, at a time when the clouds were lowering, the 
heavens darkening with portents of the approaching Revo- 
lutionary storm; as we enter the large assembly room, our 
imagination flies back to the 5th of September, 1774, and 
we see Peyton Randolph in the chair, Charles Thomson with 
pen in hand to record the important proceedings which, un- 
known to the active participants, are to open the way to the 
establishment of a new Nation, and we see, too, the dele- 
gates from twelve of the thirteen Colonies sitting and stand- 
ing around, solemnly impressed with the nature of the duties 
assigned them, and, as we thus, in imagination, contemplate 
that august body, we cannot but be thankful that the quaint 
old “ Hall” is so reverently preserved in its historic aspects. 

We walk down Chestnut and up Second street, and hear 
the sweet-toned chimes of old Christ Church inviting us to 
enter the sacred temple where Washington and many of his 
compatriots were wont to worship; externally the edifice is 
unaltered, while internally the old-fashioned box-like pews 
have given place to more modern and more comfortable 
pews, but otherwise the interior is much as it was a century 
ago. Christ Church is architecturally faultless, and will 
doubtless be permitted long to stand as it does and has stood 
for nearly a century and a half. The most remarkable change 
is to be seen along the street, above and below the Church, 
the curious little old structures seen in our engraving having 
all disappeared “ long, long ago,” and their sites occupied by 
business houses of later styles, though plainer than those of 
the Centennial period. The tombs of Bishop White, and his 
brother-in-law, the Financier of the Revolution, Robert 
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Morris, are at the Church, but 
the “burial-ground of Christ 
Church”’ is at the southeast cor- 
ner of Arch and Fifth streets ; 
here were interred Francis Hop- 
kinson, General Charles Lee, 
Benjamin Franklin, and other 
men of mark of a hundred years 
ago. The ground is surrounded 
by a high, solid brick wall, but 
in 1858 a portion of this wall 
was removed, and an iron rail- 
ing inserted, to permit the tomb 
of 
BENJAMIN 
AND 
DEBORAH 
1790 
to be seen from the street. 
Taking the street railway car 
at Second street, we ride down 
to Christian street, then walk 
down to Swanson street, and 
turning to the right a few steps 
brings us to “ Gloria Dei,” bet- 
ter known as “ the old Swedes’ . . = 
Church,” built in 1699; the en- OLD PINE STREET CHURCH IN 1876. 
graving shows the western front, 
and, passing into the “ Graveyard,’ we find the only notice- | among the graves around we observe the tomb of Alexander 
able change is in the increased number of “ grave-stones ;” | Wilson, “ the Ornithologist.” 
The next point of interest which attracts us 
is the old associate of Christ Church, St. Peter’s 
Church, at the corner of Third and Pine streets; 
but we defer speaking of it till our next, and pass 
on up Pine street one square, to the Third Pres- 
byterian Church, “Old Pine Street Church,” as it 
is affectionately called, which, as an inscription 
on its front advises us, was ‘Founded in 1768;” 
our two engravings show the present and the past 
appearance of this old church ; in the “‘ Graveyard,” 
conspicuous among the noted names we find that 
of David Rittenhouse. 
Not far from here is the First Presbyterian 
Church; though not a “Centennial” building, it 
arrests our steps a moment by its plain and simple 
beauty, and as we see the street railway passing 
along Seventh street, we cannot but recall the fact 
that some of the strongest inducements to the selec- 
tion of the site were: “It possesses all the ad- 
‘vantages of light and air derived from a corner situ- 
ation, without the usual disadvantage of noise, and 
it will be the most quiet situation, because a chain 
across towards the square and another across Sev- 
enth street will prevent any carriages from coming 
within a square on the northern, eastern or western 
sides.” 
The “ Pennsylvania Hospital” next invites in- 
spection; but of this grand old institution we shall 
’ speak hereafter. Its buildings and grounds cover 
* GLUKIA UVEI,’? ULD SWEDES’ CHURCH IN 1700. the entire block bounded by Pine, Ninth, Spruce 
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and Eighth streets. A building on the Spruce street 
side of the grounds is occupied by “the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania,” and among its many well- 
chosen volumes, its rare and precious curiosities and 
relics of the olden time, and its choice portraits, 
visitors can spend many profitable hours; the rooms 
are open from 10 0’clock A.M. to IO P.M. every week 
day, and all are welcome. 

There are many other edifices which no visitor to 
the city must fail to see; for instance, the libraries, 
including the venerable Philadelphia Library, and the 
schools, for which our city is famous; but we defer 
these for the present, and follow the fashion by 
going out with the human tide which already daily 
flows towards the Fairmount Park. The cars of the 
several street railway lines which run “ direct to the 
Centennial Grounds” are so thronged, that we take 
a less direct route, which offers the temptation of a 
walk through a most interesting portion of the noble 
Park. Leaving the alluring rooms of the Historical 
Society, we walk a half square to Eighth street, and 
enter a Green street and Fairmount Avenue car, or 
walk a half square to Ninth street, and enter a Fair- 
mount car of the Union Line—either of these bears 
us to the historic Lemon Hill, whereon stood the 
mansion of Robert Morris, the great and good Patriot- 
Financier of the United States in its earlier days, 
whose ethics were of the antique sort which led him 
to give of his own for the public weal rather than take 
of the public’s for his own weal—indeed, to tell the 
truth, at the time when he managed the National Ex- 
chequer those were the only ethics which were prac- 
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THE THIRD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 


ticable, as the public crib was empty except as he filled it. | walk about amid its still charming scenery, and through its 
He called his home here “ The Hills,” and loved its cool, | delightful shades, we cannot but recall the joys of his earlier, 
shady, tranquilizing retirement. We cannot tell the story of | and the sorrows of his later, days on “The Hills.” But 
his remarkable experiences in his suburban home, but as we | the feet of other patriots of our country’s heroic age hallowed 


the soil of this old Hill, welcomed hither 
as guests by the noble host. The old 
mansion fittingly passed away soon. alter 
the old patriot’s troubles culminated in his 
enforced residence in a far different abode, 
the “ Debtors’ Prison,’ and before he 
passed from his cross to his crown ; but the 
Hill is still vocal with testimony of the 
man whose fame made it famous. 

We can afford space now to speak of 
but one other of the historic “ places” of 
which the vast Park is made up. We 
cross the elegant and substantial Girard 
Avenue Bridge, and pass along Belmont 
Avenue through and beyond the Grounds, 
and, at the summit of a gently sloping 
hill, we find the renowned Belmont Man- 
sion, where was born Richard Peters, 
where he spent a long and useful life, 
and where he died at a ripe old age. The 
mansion still stands, the main building un- 
changed, except that it has been wéi/ized 
by being converted into a “Café” or 


OLD PINE STREET CHURCH IN 17795. * Restaurant,” and, if we feel so inclined, 
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manded the “Mac- 
phersons’s Blues.” 
Mcunt Pleasant 
tells us, too, of 
Benedict Arnold’s 
brief residence 
here, and of his 
illustrious succes- 
sor in the occu- 
pancy of the man- 
sion, the gallant 
Baron Steuben. 
There were also 
the celebrated Es- 
tates of Rockland, 
Fountain Green, 
Belleville, Ormis- 
ton, etc. We can- 
not, however, in 


we may dine in the same building, though not at the same | these brief Memoranda, attempt to tell the marvels of the 


table, where more than a hundred years ago, and until 
within fifty years, were wont to dine eminent legislators, 
soldiers, jurists, etc.; we realize that the proverbially hospi- 
table Judge Peters no longer presides, but we find in Mr. 
Proskauer a genial gentleman and courteous host. 

But, besides the old Morris and Peters estates, the Park 
comprises a number of grand old estates, each of which 
carries us back in its history and marvelous legends to the 


early days of the 
Revolution, and 
still farther back 
to the period of 
the Proprietary 
Government. 
Mount Pleasant 
tells of John Mac- 


pherson who built |g 


the stately man- 
sion, and of his 
son, who resigned 
a commission in 
the British army 
because “he 
would never 
serve against his 
countrymen,” 
and joined the 
Continental army 
on the Hudson 
in 1779. Though 
not one of the 
great military he- 
roes of the War, 
we are told he 
“stood high in 
the confidence of 
Washington ;” in 
the insurrection 
of 1794 he orga- 
nized and com- 
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Fairmount Park, or even to describe its beauties, which no 

lover of nature will fail to discover for himself. The vast 

Exhibition will largely engross the attention of visitors to 

our good old city; but none should go away without explor- 

| ing the Park in its every part. 
little in attempts to enhance the beauties bestowed by nature ; 
indeed, man cannot enhance them, for it is true of our Park, 
that its “ beauty unadorned is adorned the most.” 


The hand of man has done 
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The Grounds, the Buildings, etc.—Independently of | 
the historic associations with which Fairmount Park abounds, 
and which enhance its natural features of appropriateness, 
there is no other place in our extensive country which could 
possibly be better adapted to the purposes of an International 
Exposition unrivaled by any that have gone before. No 
visitor can fail to accord to those who selected the site, fault- 
less judgment, discrimination and sagacity. 

Taking our stand at the margin of the Belmont or Twenty- 
fourth Ward Reservoir, we have a capital view of the entire | 


terres, garden-beds, lawns, etc., with lakes, fountains, flow- 
ers, and a multitude of decorative ornaments—when we 
note that no two of the one hundred and sixty edifices within 
the enclosure are similar in plan, construction or decoration, 
we are not surprised at the wonderful beauty of the picture 
spread out before us. Descending from our elevated stand- 
point, we pass to a more minute inspection of the buildings, 


| and are impressed at every turn with the taste, skill, judgment, 
| and remarkable fitness in every particular of those who have 


been the active supervisors and directors of the planning and 
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DIAGRAM OF THE CENTENNIAL GROUNDS. 


Centennial Grounds ; our engraving of this view purposely | 
exhibits only the Centennial Buildings proper and the United 
States Government Building—to attempt to show, in a single 
picture, all the buildings and annexes, would serve to con- 
fuse, rather than assist, the beholder; but having the main 
edifices under our eye, and locating the others by these, the 
view is of real value, as it affords not only a correct idea of 
the relative position of the buildings, but at the same time 
shows the locality of the grounds by presenting a view of | 
the Railroad, the Girard Avenue and the Callowhill Street 
Bridges, the Fairmount Waterworks, and the city stretching | 





out beyond. | 
The Grounds cover an area enclosed of two hundred and | 
thirty-six acres; there are thirteen entrances to the enclosure. | 
The ground is almost covered with buildings, the intervening | 
spaces being handsomely laid off in walks, terraces, par- 


carrying out of plans, and of the perfecting of the Exhibition 
in all its details. 

Our engravings of the five Centennial Buildings proper 
show them in the following order: page 388, the Main Ex- 
hibition Building and the Machinery Hall; page 389, the 
Art Gallery, or Memorial Hall; page 390, Horticultural 
Hall and Agricultural Hall. We shall not, in speaking of 
these, describe their respective sites, as the Diagram on this 
page and the view on the next sufficiently indicate them. 

The immense surface extent of the Main Exhibition 
Building, covering as it does 1,880 feet in length by 464 in 
width, imparts to it, in the picture at least, a low, squatty 
look, which is only removed when we stand beside it and 
look up at its altitude. The central dome is 120 feet square 
at the base, and, springing on iron trusses of neat and graceful 
design, rises to a height at its avex of 96 feet above the pave- 
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A VIEW FROM BELMONT. 


ment. This dome is flanked by four towers, each rising 
from a base 48 feet square, to a height of 120 feet. At each 
corner of the building there is a tower rising 72 feet to a 
level with the main roof. There are, in all, 672 columns 
supporting the immense expanse of roof; they stand at an 
average distance of 22 feet apart, upon substantial founda- 
tions of solid masonry ; they are of rolled iron, bolted to- 
gether in segments. 
wide, with two side avenues each 100 feet wide, and two 
aisles each 48 feet wide. The transept, intersecting the nave 


The nave is 1,831 feet long by 102 | 
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beneath the 
dome, is 416 feet 
long by the same 
width as the nave 
and on. either 
side there are an 
avenue and an 
aisle equal in 
width those 
running at the 
; sides of the nave; 
an 
24 feet wide and 
24 high to a 
clerestory, passes 
around the build- 


to 


outside aisle 


| ing except where 
j interrupted by 
the entrances. 
4 With this array 
of figures, the 
visitor can under- 
stand the vast ex- 
tent of the struc- 
| ture, and can study its interior arrangement and its decora- 
tions without our going more into the details. 
This Building is devoted to the following exhibits: De- 
| partr.ent I. Mining and Metallurgy, comprising Classes 
100-109, Minerals, Ores, Stone, Mining Products; 110-119, 
Metallurgical Products; 120-129, Mining Engineering. De- 
partment II. Manufactures, comprising Classes 200-205, 
emical Manufactures ; 206-216, Ceramics, Porcelain, Pot- 
tery, Glass, etc.; 217-227, Furniture, etc. ; 228-234,Yarns and 
Woven Goods of Vegetable or Mineral Materials; 235-241, 
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VIEW FROM THE BELMONT OR TWENTY-FOURTH WARD RESERVOIR. 
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Felted or hones Goods of Wool, ete ; 242-249, Silk and 
Silk Fabrics; 250-257, Clothing, Jewelry, etc.; 258-264, 
Paper, Stationery, Blank Books, etc.; 265-271, Weapons, 
etc.; 272-279, Medicine, Surgery, etc.; 280-284, Hard- 
ware, Edge Tools, Cutlery, and Metallic Manufactures ; 
285-291, Fabrics of Vegetable, Animal or Mineral Materials ; 


i] 292-296, Carriages, Vehicles, etc. Department III. Edu- 


\| 


cation and Science, comprising Classes 300-309, Educational 
Systems, Methods, and Libraries; 310-319, Institutions, 
etc.; 320-329, Scientific and Philosophical Instruments, 
etc.; 330-339, Architecture, Engineering, Surveying, Maps, 


Bee] ctc.; 340-349, Physical, Social, and Moral Condition of 


Man. 
Visitors coming in carriages alight under cover at the East 


my cmrance; those in street cars, at the South entrance. To 
i 


inspect the exhibits in this building, it is estimated that the: 


' visitor will traverse about eleven miles within its walls. Ex- 


cellent views of the entire interior may be obtained from 


i balconies arranged in the four central towers. 
‘ 


4 «Although the Art exhibits are classified in Department 


IV., the visitors will doubtless generally pass from the Main 
Building to the Machinery Hall, and we shall take this 


course. 


Machinery Hall covers 1,402 feet in length by 360 in 
width, with an annex on the south, 210 by 208 feet. The 
ground plan shows two main avenues 90 feet wide by 1,360 
H feet long, with a central aisle between and an aisle on either 
Iside. Each aisle is 60 feet in width; the two avenues and 
three aisles making the total width of 360 feet. At the 


a centre of the building is a transept of 90 feet in width, which 


at the south end is prolonged beyond the main building. 
This transept, beginning at 36 feet from the main hall and 
¥ extending 208 feet, is flanked on either side by aisles of 60 
feet in width, and forms the annex for hydraulic machines. 
The superstructure consists of solid timber columns support- 


y * ing roof trusses, constructed with straight wooden principals 


and wrought-iron ties and struts. As a general rule the 
columns are placed lengthwise of the building, at the uniform 
distance apart of 16 feet. The columns are 40 feet high to 
the heel block of the 90 foot span roof trusses over the 
avenues, and they support the heel of the 60 foot spans over 
the aisles, at the height of 20 feet. The outer walls are built 
of masonry to the height of 5 feet, and above that are com- 
posed of glazed sash placed between the columns. Portions 
of the sash are movable for ventilation. Louvre ventilators 
are introduced in continuous lengths over both the avenues 
and the aisles. The principal portion of the structure is one 
story in height, showing the main cornice upon the outside 
at 40 feet from the ground, the interior height to the top of 
the ventilators in the avenues being 70 feet, and in the aisles 
42 feet. To break the long lines upon the exterior, projec- 
tions have been introduced upon the four sides, and the main 
entrances finished with facades, rising to 78 feet in height. 
‘The east entrance will form the principal approach from 
street cars, from the Main Exhibition Building, and from the 
railroad depot. 

The exhibits in this Building form Department V., and 
comprise Classes 500-509, Machines, Tools, etc., of Mining, 
Chemistry, etc.; 510-519, Machines, Tools, etc., for working 


44 in Metals, Wood, and Stone; 520-529, Machines and Imple- 
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transepts, composed of Howe truss 
arches of a Gothic form. The nave 
is 820 feet in length by 125 in 
width, with a height of 75 feet from 
the floor to the point of the arch. 
The central transept is of the same 
height, with a breadth of 100 feet, 
the two end transepts 70 feet high 
and 80 wide. The materials used 
are wood and glass. 

Agricultural exhibits form De- 
partment VI., and comprise Classes 
600-609, Agriculture and Forest 
Products; 610-619, Pomology of 
all parts of the world; 620-629, 
Agricultural Products; 630-639, 
Land Animals; 640-649, Marine 
Animals, Fish Culture, etc.; 650- 
664, Animal and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts, used as Food or as Mate- 
rials ; 665-6609, ‘l'extile Substances 
of Vegetable or Animal Origin ; 
670-679, Implements, Machines, 
ments for Weaving, Spinning, etc. ; 530-539, Machines, etc., | and Processes of Manufacture; 680-689, Agricultural En- 
for Sewing, manufacturing Clothing, etc.; 540-549, Ma- | gineering and Administration; 690-699, Tillage and Gen- 
chines connected with Printing, Bookmaking, Papermaking, | eral Management. 


THE WoMEN’s PAVILION. 


etc.; 550-559, Power Generators, Motors, etc.; 560-569, | In addition to this Hall, a tract of 22 acres outside of the 
Hydraulic and Pneumatic Apparatus; 570-579, Railway | Grounds, and some 500 yards from the principal entrance, 
Plant, Rolling Stock, etc.; 580-589, Machinery designed | has been provided for the reception and exhibition of live- 
for preparing Agricultural Products ; 590-599, /Erial, Pneu- | stock; the exhibitions are to be as follows : September I to 15, 


matic and Water Transportation. Besides these, there will | Horses, Mules, and Asses; September 20 to Oct. 5, Horned 
be the Apparatus and 


Machinery ' especially 

adapted to the re- 

quirements of the Ex- 

hibition. 
The 1,400 horse- 

power Corliss engine 

in the centre of the 

main hall will in itself 

prove one of the most 

impressive features of 

the Exhibition; it is 

capable of driving all 

the shafting for all the 

machinery exhibits; it 

has a 40-inch cylinder 

with 120-inch stroke. 

The main lines of 

shafting extend almost? 

the entire length of 

the building, at a 

height of 18 feet 

above the floor, and 

with the counter-shaft- THE JuDGEs’ HALL. 

ing extending into the 

avenues, it will be seen that the facilities provided are | Cattle; October 10 to 25, Sheep, Goats, Swine, and Dogs; 

ample to meet all possible requirements. October 25 to November 10, Poultry. These exhibitions of 
The Agricultural Hall (second engraving on page 390) is live-stock will be on the grandest scale. And besides all this, 

826 feet by 540 feet. It consists of a nave crossed by three | provision has been made for trial of machinery by the secur- 
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ing of suitable lands on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 30 min- 
utes from the Exhibition Grounds, where trials of Harvesting 
machines will take place during June and July, and of Tilling 
machines during September and October. 
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The Centennial Con- 
servatory, known as 
’ Horticultural Hall, is 
an exceedingly hand 
some structure, appro- 
priate in its appoint- 
ments, and in its style 
as well, to its purpose. 
It is 383 feet long and 
193 wide, and is sub- 
stantially built, with a 
view to its. permanen- 
cy, the materials used 
being stone, brick, iron 
and glass. The main 
floor is occupied by 
the central conserva- 
tory, 230 by 80 feet, 
and 5§5 feet high, sur- 
mounted by a lantern 
170 feet long, 20 feet 
wide, and 14 feet high. 
Running entirely 
around this conserva- 
tory, at a height of 20 
feet from the floor, is a 
gallery 5 feet wide. 
On the north and south 
sides of this principal 
room are four forcing- 
houses for the propa- 
gation of young plants, 
each of them 100 by 
30 feet, covered with 
curved roofs of iron 
and glass. Dividing 
the two forcing-houses 
in each of these sides 
is a vestibule 30 feet 
square. At the centre 
of the east and. west 
ends are similar vesti- 
bules, on either side of 
which are reception 
rooms, offices, etc. 
From the vestibules 
ornamental stairways 
lead to the internal 
galleries of the con- 
servatory, which afford 
fine views of the entire 
interior, and which 
communicate with four 
external galleries, each 
100 feet long and 10 
feet wide, surmounting 
| the roofs of the forcing-houses. These external galleries 
| are connected with a grand promenade, formed by the roofs 
of the rooms on the ground floor, which has a superficial 
| area of 1,880 square yards. From this promenade may be had 
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grand views of the Grounds, 
the Schuylkill, etc. The 
east and west entrances are 
approached by flights of 
blue marble steps from ter- 
races 80 by 20 feet, in the 
centre of which stands an 
open kiosque. There are 
eight handsome fountains 
occupying the several an- 
gles of the building, and 
in the centre there is an 
artistically beautiful foun- 
tain by Miss Foley, the 
American Sculptor. 

There are, besides the 
Conservatory, forty acres 
of ground devoted to thé 
display of tropical and 
other remarkable plants 
and of every sort of decor- 
ative gardening. 

Horticulture forms De- 
partment VII., comprising 
Classes 700-709, Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Shrubs, and 
Flowers ; 710-719, Hot- 
Houses, Conservatories, 
Graperies, and their Man- 
agement; 720-729, Ac- 
cessories of Gardening, 
Implements, Tools, etc. ; 
730-739, Garden Design- 
ing, Construction, etc. 

The Art Gallery or Mem- 
morial Hall, as our readers 
are aware, differs from the other “ main’’ buildings in the fact 
that the cost of its erection has been specially provided for 
by the State of Pennsylvania and the City of Philadelphia, 
and it is designed to serve as a perpetual art memorial of the 
Centennial Exposition. The building is fire-proof, the 
materials are granite, iron and glass, and the architecture is 
of the Modern Renaissance type. It stands ona terrace 6 
feet above the general level, and 122 above the river level, 
it is 365 feet long and 210 wide. The central dome rises 
150 feet from the terrace and is surmounted by a figure of 
Columbia, while at the four corners of the tower which sup- 
ports the dome are statues representing the four quarters of 
the globe. 

The doors are of iron, and are relieved by bronze panels, 
having the coats-of-arms of all the States and Territories. 
Between the arches of the doorways are clusters of columns 
terminating in emblematic designs illustrative of Science and 
Art. The entrance is by three arched doorways, each 40 
feet high and 15 feet wide, opening into a hall. The main 
cornice is surmounted by a balustrade with candelabras. 
Each pavilion displays a window 30 feet high and 12 feet 
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wide; it is also ornamented with tile work, wreaths of oak | 


and laurel, 13 stars in the friez2, and a colossal eagle at each 











of its four corners. The arcades, a general feature in the | 
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old Roman villas, but entirely novel here, are intended to 
screen the long walls of the gallery. The main entrance 
opens on a hall 82 feet long, 60 feet wide, and 53 feet high 
richly decorated ; on the farther side of this hall, three door- 
ways, each 16 feet wide and 25 feet high, open into the 
centre hali; this hall is 83 feet square, the ceiling of the 
dome rising over it 80 feet in height. From its east and 
west sides extend the galleries, each 98 feet long, 84 feet 
wide, and 35 feet in height. These galleries admit of tem- 
porary divisions for the more advantageous display of 
paintings. The centre hall and galleries form one grand 
hall 287 feet long and 85 feet wide, and holding 8000 
persons. 

The Fine Arts form Department IV., and are divided into 
Classes 400-409, Sculpture; 410-419, Paintings; 420-429, 
Engraving and Lithography; ,430-439, Photography, includ- 
ing Photo-lithography ; 440-449, Architectural and Indus- 
trial Designs, Models, Decorations, etc. ; 450-459, Decora- 
tions with Ceramic and Vitreous Materials—Mosaic and 
Inlaid Work. 

Though many of the works of art exhibited will be on 
sale, none can be removed until after the close of the Exhi- 
bition, November toth. 

The Commission early discovered that the demands for 
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THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


space for Art exhibits would far exceed their original calcu- 
lations and necessitate the erection of supplementary edifices. 
They have built an anmmex on the north, and have acceded 
to the proposal of the National Photographic Association 
to erect a separate building especially for the exhibition of 
American and Foreign Photography. This building is shown 
on page 392; it covers an area of 240 by 75 feet, afford- 
ing 19,000 square feet of surface for exhibits; the roof is 
entirely of glass. 

Speaking of Photography and the enlightened action 
of the Association, wecannot pass by the “ Centennial 
Photograph Company,” 
which, by its grand pic- 
tures of the 
in their successive stages 
of progress, has contri- 
buted in an important 
measure to the populari- 
zing of the Exhibition 
throughout the country. 
The “Company” is an 
organization of practical 
photographers from all 
parts of the country and 
from the Canadian Do- 
minion; they have the 
exclusive control of the 
taking and selling of 
photographs within the 
Grounds, and the fine 
photographs of different 
sizes of the various build- 
ings, together with the 
Stereoscopic views formed 


buildings 








on sale, are well worth 
procuring not only as 
works of art but as sou- 
venirs of the Exposition. 
They are continuing the 
series, taking every edi- 
fice as it attains a suffici- 
ently advanced stage to 
make a picture. They 
have erected a unique 
model studio, shown on 
page 393; the panels, or 
blind windows, shown in 
the front and sides, are 
filled with handsome spe- 
cimens of the art, orna- 
mented by being framed 
in living vines trained 
and festooned about 
them, forming a beau- 
tiful § photo-panorama. 
Edward L. Wilson, Ed- 
itor of the Philadelphia 
Photographer, is the “Treasurer and General Superin- 
tendent,” and John A, Fraser, of Toronto, is the “ Art 
Superintendent,” of the Company. 

The Women’s Pavilion is one of the peculiarly adthirable 
institutions of the Exhibition, which is alike highly creditable 
to the patriot women and their worthy President, Mrs. E. D. 
Gillespie, and to the Commission. It is a neat, handsome 
structure, covering nearly an acre, and is devoted to the dis- 
play of women’s handiwork. A model “ Women’s School- 
house” stands near the Pavilion, and is exceedingly attractive 
in appearance, 
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of photographs, which 
they have taken and have 
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The Judges’ 
Hall, 115 feet 
by 152, is a very 
showy building, 
designed, as its 
name indicates, 
for the use of 
the “judges of 
awards.” The 
system of awards 
adopted by- the 
Commission is 
original, and the 
most complete 
and perfect ever 
formed. The 
judges, two hun- 
dred in number, 
are one-half citi- 
zens of the Uni- 
ted - States and 
the other half 
foreigners, se- 
lected with great 





care and with By Fi" 





special reference 
and regard to 
their qualifications for the important duty 
assigned them. The awards are to be by the 
United States Centennial Commission, upon 
written reports signed by the awarding 
judges. The awards will be a diploma and 
a bronze medal, in each case accompanied 
by the report of the judges upon the same; 
those receiving the awards have th® right to 
publish the reports relating thereto. 

The United States Government Exhibition 
Building, page 394, covers about two acres, 
and contains a most interesting collection of 
exhibits. The War Department will present 
a complete historical display of the progress 
made in the manufacture of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and accoutrements from the earliest 
days of the Republic until the present time, 
with figures clad in uniform illustrating the 
most prominent periods in the history of the 
army of the United States. Old Probabilities 
will rev@al the secrets of his trade, with the 
help of lighthouses and fog-signals. The 
Treasury will show us how money is made, 
and the Engineer’s and Quartermaster’s De- 
partments how to spend it. Their long lines 
of fortification modols, torpedoes, and army 
wagons will be shown, in connection with 
our admirable hospital and ambulance ser- 
vice. A field hospital of twenty-four beds, 
erected as a separate building, is close at 
hand, designed to exhibit the American pa- 
vilion system of hospital architecture. The 
Navy Department will show us what im- 
provements have been made in the means by 


THE STATUE OF Co 
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which Perry, Porter, Decatur and Jones established the glory 
of our flag. The Interior Department, among its various 
exhibits, will present us most of the useful and visionary 
models of the Patent Office. The Indian Bureau will tell us 
all about the red man’s manners and customs, mode of war- 
fare, costume, etc., illustrated by the presence of some dis- 
tinguished sons of the forest. The Smithsonian Institution 
will carry out the design of its founder—“ the diffusion of 
knowledge among men.”’ Its vast collection of treasures of 
the sea and land, in every department of knowledge, and in 
every branch of Science and Art, will be thrown open to the 
world, and will amply repay prolonged and minute investi- 
gation. In the rear of the Government Building, resting on 
the slope of George’s Hill, the cadet camp will be found; 
well provided with all the means for displaying the versatile 
West Pointer’s efficiency as horse, foot, and dagoon. A bat- 
tery of artillery will be parked near by, and will furnish guns 
and horses for the warlike evolutions of light battery drill. 

We defer our notice of the British and other foreign 
buildings and of the special buildings of the several Ameri- 
can States, as our space this month will not permit us to do 
them justice. 

Among the ornaments of the Centennial Grounds, con- 
spicuous will be the Statue of Columbus, erected by an asso- 
ciation embracing some of our most prominent Italian fellow- 
citizens and admirers of the great Genoese enavigator; and 
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not less conspicuous 
will be ‘the Monu- 
ment to Religious 
Liberty erected by 
the 
Order of 
B'rith,” 
lent organization of 


“ Independent 
B’ nai 
a b2nevo- 


Jewish-American ci- 
tizens—it is a most 
fitting tribute to the 
American Republic, 
wherein _ Religious 
Liberty has had its 
most perfect exem- 
plification. But the 
most remarkable 
monument or com- 
bination of monu- 
ments is the grand 
“Centennial Foun- 


” 


tain,” erected by the 
Roman Catholic To- 
tal Abstinence Bro- 
therhoods of the Uni- 
ted States; it covers 
a space of 105 feet 
in diameter and rises 
to a height of 35 feet 
on an elevated spot 
near the northern 
corner of Machinery 
Hall. <A large cir- 
cular basin, 40 feet 
in diameter, has in 
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THE WITHERSPOON MONUMENT. 





THE CENTENNIAL FOUNTAIN. 


; platforms, each sixteen feet in diameter. 


its centre a mass of rock work, upon the top of which stands 
| a colossal statue of Moses. Water gushing forth on all sides 
falls into the basin. Stretching from the basin are four arms 
in the shape of a Maltese Cross, each ten feet eight inches 
| in length, and nine feet wide, terminating in four circular 
Upon each plat- 
form stands a drinking fountain twelve feet in height and 
| eight feet eight inches in diameter each way, surmounted by 
a colossal statue nine feet high. These statues represent 
Commodore John Barry, “the Father of the American 
Navy,” Archbishop John Carroll, the patriot priest of the 
Revolution; Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, the Cathoiic 
Signer of the Declaration of Independence, and Father 
Mathew, “ the Apostle of Temperance.” 

The Witherspoon Monument stands on a beautiful lawn 
sloping towards the Lansdowne drive, and east of the Art 
Gallery. The colossal bronze statue, designed by Bailly 
and cast by Robert Wood & Co., stands on a pedestal: of 
Quincy granite. The monument has a total height of 35 
feet above Lansdowne drive, and may be seen from portions 
of West Philadelphia, Belmont Mansion, and from the river 
bank. The monument, though erected under the auspices 

| of Presbyterian divines and laymen, is not strictly denomi- 
| national or sectarian in character, as members of other 
| churches have contributed liberally. 
Among the many buildings erected by private enterprise, 
| one of the most important is the “ World’s Ticket and In- 
| quiry Office,’ built by Messrs. Cook, Sons & Jenkins. It is 
an elegant pavilion, with offices for the sale of tickets, hotel- 
coupons, etc., and the affording of information and facilities 
for traveling to and from all parts of the world; but in ad- 
dition to the utilitarian purposes of this firm, they provide 
| one of the most attractive features of the Exposition in the 
| display of their celebrated Palestine Camp, illustrating their 
| method of caring for tr@vellers in that interesting country, 
: besides which they illus- 
trate a number of other 
most interesting facts con- 
nected with travel and life 
in distant countries; 
among the attractions they 
offer is the boy Selim, so 
famous in the Stanley 
tour after Livingstone. 
The visitor, if subject 
to one of our failings, 
> which we have at times 
found very inconvenient, 
S but nevertheless found but 
= one way to vanquish, and 
that was in yielding to it, 
will be glad to learn that 
there are within and con- 
tiguous to the Grounds 
numerous excellent Res- 
taurants. Of those within 
we present handsome pic- 
tures of two, either of 
which will enable him to 
conquer the failing allu- 
ded to, at a reasonable 
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cost. “The South” (page 394) is a first-class Restaurant, 
personally conducted by Edward Mercer, Esq., of Atlanta, | luxurious comfort, besides private parlors, etc.; but he De- 
Georgia, in the true Southern style; the building itself is | partment which of all others stamped Mr. Doyle as a model 


attractive in the extreme, and has several attractive adjuncts, 
besides well-selected and well-cooked victuals. It is 185 
feet by 96, has 4 large dining-rooms, 16’ private rooms for 


family parties or others who wish to dine away from the | 
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THE WorLp’s TICKET AND ENQUIRY OFFICE. ° 





bustle of a large, crowded 
dining-hall, several parlors, 
reading-room, etc. One of 
the Southern features is the 
presence of a band of genu- 
ine plantation minstrels,who 
will illustrate the gay feature 
of time-past plantation life. 
The “German Restaurant” 
of Phil. J. Lauber, Esq. 
(page 398) will be one of 
the popular features of our 
“ great show.” Mr. Lauber 
is well known in our Phila- 
delphia community as a 
genial, hospitable gentle- 
man, with large experience 
as acaterer. He has com- 
menced well in the erection 
of a tasteful, ornate build- 
ing, well appointed in every 
respect. Without the cheer- 
ing music of a fine orches- 
tra, it would attract liberal 
patronage, but the orchestra 
engaged by Mr. Lauber will 
largely increase the net re- 
turns, as not only Germans 
but very many others of 
those who enjoy good eat- 
ing can also appreciate good 
music. 

Among the many Restau- 
rants outside of the enclo- 
sure, that of John Doyle, 
Esq., will compare favorably 
with the best in any land. 
It is a large, imposing edi- 
fice (page 400), standing al- 
most at the main entrance- 
gateway, just at the stopping- 
place of all the railways. 
The main dining-hall on the 
first floor is 92 feet by 71 in 
the clear, with an unusually 
high ceiling, and is su ex- 
ceptionally delightful that 
one is reluctant to leave it 
when done feasting; to the 
rear is the Café and Sample- 
room; up-stairs there are 
elegantly furnished suites of 
rooms, banquet halls, where 


eal of one or fifty can n breakfast, dine or sup, in quiet and 


| host in our estimation, was the vast, perfect kitchen, and 
its pantries, etc.—we never saw such a kitchen and suite of 
pantries, etc., attached toa “ restaurant,” and the cooks and 
their assistants looked as if they were in hbliday attire instead 
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LAUBER’Ss RESTAURANT—WITHIN THE GROUNDS. 


of hard at work preparing steaks, omelettes, etc., for the 
scores of guests in the great dining-hall—everything looked 
so clean and tidy and appetizing that, though we had eaten 
our dinner, we felt hungry, and ate another. Add to all 
else, that Mr. Doyle is a gentleman uniformly courteous to 
all, and that his clerk and waiters are experienced and civil, 
and you have a model Restaurant in all its details. 
Philadelphia has a fine showing of first-class Hotels—its 
Continental, Girard, Colonnade, St. Stephens, Washington, 
Bingham, St. Clouds, Irving, Merchants, and hundreds of 
other well-conducted houses leave nothing to be desired for 
the ordinary wants of the second commercial city of the 


anticipated during the Centennial Exposition, made neces- 
sary a large temporary increase of hotel and boarding-house 
accommodation. The most liberal and ample provision has 
been made to meet the largest possible demand, and some of 
the “new” Hotels rival the old in their equipment and gen- 
eral arrangements for the comfort of guests. Some of these 
new hotels are temporary frame structures,-to be taken down 
as soon as they shall have served their purpose; but one of 
the most striking illustrations of the old adage that “ neces- 
sity is the mother of invention,” is found in the extensive 
Hotels made up from entire blocks of dwelling-houses, sub- 
stantially built of brick and stone, which, when the Centen- 
nial thousands shall have departed, will be restored to the 


use for which they were originally designed, involving but | 





small outlay in slight alterations. The enterprising gentle- 
men who have this class of edifices, thus secure substantial, 
safe houses of vast dimensions without the needless waste of 
a dollar. The three Hotels shown in our engravings on 
399 and 400 are of this kind. 

The United States Hotel stands on the corner of Forty- 
second street and Columbia avenue; in riding out.to the 
Grounds in the Eighth Street and Girard Avenue Cars, just 
as we alight in front of the South Entrance to the Main Ex- 
hibition Building, we see at the opposite side of the car a 
large, imposing, handsome hotel—this is the United States, 


| and its wonderfully inviting exterior is exceeded by its well- 


Union; but the immense influx of visitors, to be reasonably | planned, admirable interior. 


Mr. Boothby, the proprietor 
and manager, ably seconded by his well-chosen assistants, 
makes uw quite at home, while the roomy rooms, with their 
neat furniture and comfortable beds, and the table with its 
loads of good things cooked just right and served in faultless 
style, gives the new house all the merits of an old hostelry. 
Then the Hotel Aubry (page 400), under the able super- 
vision of Mr. James T. Stover, is a positively superb edifice, 
or mass of edifices; it stands on Walnut street, extending 
from Thirty-third to Thirty-fourth, within about fifteen min- 
utes of the Grounds, and yet it is so nearly central that the 
Theatres and points of interest within the city are the more 
easily reached. The entire house is perfectly furnished and 
provided with every modern convenience, the table is man- 
aged by a first-class caterer, assisted by the best “ help,” and 
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under the most liberal 
instructions of the pro- 
prietor to spare no eX» 
pense. 

The annexed engrav- 
ing of the Grand Ex- 
position Hotel affords a 
very inadequate concep- 
tion of this magnificent 
and immense Caravan- 
sary. Its location is ad- 
mirable, its plan grand, 
and its extent almost un- 
rivaled ; it covers an area 
of five acres, fronts on 
three wide avenues, Gi- 
Lancaster, and 
Monroe, and comprises 
1,325 guest-rooms; the 
South front, running 


rard, 


more than goo feet along Girard avenue, faces the superb | 
“Cathedral Cemetery,” with its innumerable trees and its | 


handsome monuments, tombs, and decorations, while on the 


East, or main front, stands about 130feet back from the line of | 


Lancaster avenue, the space being laid out in park style, with 


and flowering and luxuriant foliaged plants. This Hotel is 
specially adapted to families, societies, clubs, and parties who 
wish rooms in suites, while individual boarders will be equally 
well cared for. Communicating with the office there is a 
Drug-Store, managed by a Graduate in Pharmacy, besides 
reading-rooms, supplied with American and foreign papers, 


| several departments. 
fountains, terra-cotta statuary, rustic ornaments, evergreens, | 


Tue UNITED States HOTEL—AMERICAN PLAN, 





THE GRAND EXPOSITION HOTEL—EUROPEAN PLAN. 


parlors, smoking-room, and all the conveniences found in the 
best hotels of our times. M. Riley, the manager, is a gen- 


| tleman of experience, and knows how to “ keep a hotel ;” 


and he is supported by a large corps of experts in the 
The “plan” adopted is “the Euro- 
pean,” under which every person orders what he desires 
and pays only for what he orders. The sleeping-apartments 
are beautifully furnished, while the dining-room is second to 
none we have ever seen in extent or appropriateness; the 
tables are spread in elegant style, and the stewards, cooks, 
waiters, etc., are selected with care and with reference to 
their qualifications, and civility and punctuality is required 
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of them, on penalty of prompt dismissal if they fail in either | dreds of Hotels, old and new, though we may safely say 
of these essentials. | that there need be no fear as to the comfortable accommoda- 

There are other Hotels in all directions within a few hun- | tion, at reasonable rates, of all the thousands that will come 
dred yards of the Grounds, and many new ones within the | to the great show. It may not be amiss to remark, farther, 
built-up portions of the city, besides the older well-known | that should the Hotels prove unequal to the demand, we 
houses, some of which have added largely to the number of | have more private residences than any other city in the Union, 
their guest-rooms; we can afford no more space, how | with rarely more than one family to a house, and scarcely one 
ever, this month, to detail the respective merits of the hun- | of these would refuse entertainment to visiting strangers. 
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On page 387 we illustrate a fine 
‘view from the front of old Belmont 
Mansion, and on page 384 we al- 
lude to the fact that the old edifice 
has been converted into a Café and 
Restaurant. In adopting the man- 
sion to his purpose, Mr. Proskauer 
has carefully preserved its old-time 
proportions and appearance; he 
has made considerable additions in 
the way of a new pavilion and 
structures to meet his wants, but 
without disturbing a brick or a 
timber of the old house. The new 
structures are, in themselves, orna- 
mental. 

The most striking of the new 
features which arrest our attention 
is a tall, symmetrical iron pillar ] 
which rises two hundred feet out of a BELMONT IN THE OLDEN TIME. 















square but neat artistic frame building, with strong ropes se- 
curely holding it in position, and running up its sides are four 
lengths of substantial truss-work; seeing this lofty shaft 
towering up to a great height from the elevated top of Bel- 
mont hill, long before we approach near enough to discover 
any other peculiarity than its altitude, we cannot but wonder 
and ask, if there be one near to afford the information, 
** What can that singular thing be?”” As we draw near, we 
can see a beautiful circular box, or car, steadily and se- 
curely ascending the shaft, and, as it reaches the top, we see 
a platform above enclosed with stout wire, like a cage. 
Upon this platform we see a number of human beings, 
dwarfed by distance almost to lilliputian proportions, and we 
see others getting out of the car; some of those before up 
there, enter the car, and it descends with perfect safety. 
We purchase our ticket in the office in the frame building at 
the base, walk up a short, easy flight of stairs to the roof, 
take our seat in the car, are borne aloft without a jar or in- 
dication of unsteadiness, alight on the platform, and, lo! we 
are delighted with a series of the grandest bird’s-eye views 
imaginable, embracing the Centennial Grounds, the glorious 
Park, the vast and beautiful Quaker City, and miles of its 
rich and varied and beautiful environs. The car has gqne 
down and come up again, and our allotted time being up, we 
reluctantly descend to terra firma—though no more firm 
than the lofty cage, the car, and the shaft. This most re- 
markable structure is the now famous Sawyer Observatory, 
and it is certainly one of the most valuable adjuncts to the 
great Exhibition, as well as a capital illustration of the tri- 
umphs of the century. L. B. Sawyer, an eminent Boston 
engineer, is the inventor, and his son, E. M. Sawyer, is the 
superintendent, of this Observatory. 
Having feasted our eyes on the beauties of the City and 
#® its suburbs, our appetite craves a different feast, and we need 
, not go far to appease that craving. Stepping around to the 
y front of the quaint old Mansion, we enter, and find a fault- 
“ lessly clean, attractive ‘dining-room, tidy, alert, civil waiters, 
a bill of fare so full and varied that we scarce know what to 
: order, and are almost tempted to emulate the countryman 
BSERVATORY. who, in a like predicament, calmly requested the puzzled 
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waiter: ‘‘ Please bring me an assortment!’ We give a more 
intelligent order, however; what we order is brought 
promptly,'we eat with a good relish, pay our “ check,” and 
retire with the resolve that we will surely call again. 

We have before remarked that there are within the Grounds 
more than one hundred and sixty structures. For the con- 
venience of visitors, a system of numbering has been 
adopted, with certain colors to designate classes of build- 
ings; each building has over each entrance a banner bear- 
ing its number, surmounted by a small flag, the flag and the 
border of the number-banner being of the color assigned to 
the class to which such building belongs. The colors are 
blue for the buildings of the 
Centennial Commission ; 
red for those of the United 
States and the several States; 
white for those of foreign 
governments; yéllow for 









any of the foregoing classes. 


as “copyright” by certain 
parties; a claim which we 
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THE OBSERVATORY 


positive outrage of the rights of the general public and even 
of the rights of exhibitors and stockholders ; but as it is not 
of sufficient value to make it worth the powder, and as to 
defy the claim would bring odium upon certain parties in a 
measure identified with the Commission, and thus indirectly 
upon the Commission itself, we prefer not to contest the 


claim. Suffice it to say, the numbers are based upon loca- | 


tion, and a child can comprehend them within a few minutes 
after entering the Grounds. 

There are thirteen entrances to the enclosure—r1. East 
end of Main Building; 2. Centre of Main Building, on 
Elm Avenue; 3. Main Entrance, intersection of Belmont 


Avenue with Elm Avenue; 4. Centre of Machinery Hall, | 


on Elm Avenue; 5. On Fifty-second Street, at intersection 
with Elm and Fountain Avenues; 6. George’s Hill, west- 
ern end of “ Avenue of the Republic;” 7. Intersection of 
Belmont Drive with Belmont Avenue; 8. Glen Entrance, 
on Lansdowne Drive; 9. Belmont Valley Entrance, on 
Lansdowne Drive; 10. at Horticultural Hall; 11. Lans- 
downe Valley, under the Bridge, Lansdowne Drive; 12. 


restaurants, etc.; green for | 
buildings not included in | 


The numbers are claimed | 


believe would not stand in | 
law, because it involves a | 


The hours of admission are from 9 o’clock A.M. to 6 P.M. 
The price of admission is 50 cents, the ticket to consist of a 
fifty-cent note; this one fee gives the visitor the right to see 
all that he can during the period of his remaining within the 
enclosure. 

Chairs are provided for visitors’ use, free of charge; 
rolling-chairs are also provided for visitors who may prefer 
this style of locomotion within the buildings, the charge 
being 35 to 50 cents each per hour, without attendants, and 
75 cents with an attendant; they can be engaged for a num- 
ber of hours at reduced rates. Outside of the buildings, but 
within the Grounds, visitors can travel by the “ Narrow- 
Gauge Railway,” the cars being propelled by steam over a 
| double-track road; the charge is limited to 5 cenis per pas- 
| senger for the round trip. 
| ;Soda-Water Fountains, too, are located at convenient 
| points in the principal buildings and in pavilions erected for 
the purpose; the price per glass, 10 cents. 

Then we find the “ House of Public Comfort,” with sepa- 
rate parlors for gentlemen and ladies, retiring-rooms, barber- 
| shops, and coat and baggage-rooms; in these last, any sort 
of baggage will be taken care of, checks being given. There 
| are also retiring rooms at the entrances to all the principal 
| buildings. Checks will be given at the carriage-stands for 
carriages left there. In short, every provision that experi- 
ence and foresight could'suggest has been made to insure com- 








AND NEw BUvILDINGS. 


| fort of visitors. Besides all this, a complete telegraph has 
| been introduced, with a central office and sub-offices in all 
| parts of the Grounds and at the carriage-stands. 

We should not close this number without briefly giving the 
street-railway routes to the Grounds. Visitors may reach 
the Grounds from any part of the City with ease—those 
roads which do not themselves run to the Grounds exchange 
with some one or more} of those that do, with the single ex- 
ception of the Union Line, which runs to the Park, but not to 
the Grounds, and exchanges with no other line. The roads 
running directly to the Grounds are: 1. The Fourth and 
Eighth, via Girard Avenue; 2. The Chestnut and Walnut; 
3. The Market Street; 4. The Race and Vine, and the 
Arch, and 5. The Girard Avenue. The fare by each of 
these is 7 cents, or 4 tickets for 25 cents. Taking other 
| roads which exchange with these, the passenger pays 9 cents 
| for fare over the same with exchange ticket. 
| The Pennsylvania and the Reading Railroad Companies 
| have also made special provision in the way of extra trains 
and accommodations, to facilitate travel to and from the 


Memorial Hall Entrance, Lansdowne Drive; 13. Old River | Grounds, each of them having erected a handsome and 


Road, at intersection with Lansdowne Drive. 





| convenient depot just outside the enclosure. 
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Potter’s Complete Bible Encyclopedia; a Universal | is of a clear and beautiful face, and the paper heavy toned 
Treasury of Religious Knowledge, embracing, in one con- | and of a superior quality; and the pictorial illustrations, 
secutive alphabetical order, a Bible Dictionary, an Eccle- | which swarm upon the pages, are ‘admirable in design and 
siastical Dictionary, a Biographical Dictionary, and a Ge- | finish. Moreover, it is only right to add that the illustrations 
ographical Dictionary, together with an Appendix contain- | really illustrate something, and are not merely picturesque 
ing much Valuable Matter, an Index to Subjects inci- | decorations. Indeed, they cover a vast range of subjects— 
dentally Noticed, and an Index to the Engravings. Edited | manners and customs, rites and ceremonies, architecture, 
by the Rev. William Blackwood, D.D., LL.D., Author of | churches and temples, antiquities, cities, and natural scenery. 
“« Blackwood’s Comprehensive Aids to the Study of the | Without hesitation, we can commend this beautiful and 
Holy Bible,” etc., Editor of “* Brown’s Self-Interpreting | valuable work to the attention of Sunday-school teachers and 
Bible,” etc., with Valuable Contributions by Eminent Di- | Bible students. 
vines of the several Evangelical Denominations. With 
nearly 3000 Illustrative Engravings. 


The Standard, Chicago. 
We have seen no works of the kind as profusely or as well 
The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. illustrated. The whole number of engravings is nearly 
The fine style in which this work is brought out is note- Gave wee Thee, wie * nf constants —— 
: . : intended to illustrate biblical history, customs, rites and 
eee = ange wl 6 sapetios quay, ie ype om localities, are by no means confined to this. Scenes from 
and beautiful, the printing accurate, and the entire page iastical hist localiti d kable b 
presents a most attractive appearance. The abundance and eamruny henge grerpengdlemernghies cgeeiciiagh Shs 
fineness of the illustrations are quite remarkable. We have pemneental “ h the religious annals of the race, church ar- 
seen no book superior to it in this respect published in this chitecture as illustrated in the cathedrals of the old world— 
country. They are not only illustrative, but highly orna- om = con ate GREE, lnifing t Ge week s reser.’ f 
cnet te Gio Gadi, Ghd en concen tx Gu cenation of interest entirely unequaled. For the character of the infor- 
our readers, Dr. Blackwood, by his thorough culture, and mation supplied the name of Dr. Backes, ood affords ample 
his habits of study and patient research, is eminently fitted to onemmne. We pan et Eee e Eee nome cm 
edit a work of this character, which bears evidence through- weg drawn skillfally upon the gmt supplied in works 
out of good judgment, correct taste, and a full understanding of like character wit ch 6 abound, and ts aided by competent 
of the many subjects which make up the text. The entire echolars. We give it our cordial commendation. 
tone of the book is able and dignified; the illustrations are ; ? =e haa iemenmen ’ 
numerous and well executed—they are also appropriate to The title of this work hardly gives an adequate idea of the 
the subject matter of the text. This Encyclopedia will prove comprehensive aims which have prompted its publication. It 
an addition of great value to our literature, besides being ad- | 1S by no means a mere dictionary of the Bible, but " book of 
apted, in its form and systematic arrangement, to popular use. extensive reference in various departments of religious liter- 
ature, including biography, history, and geography. In pre- 
The Christian Unica. paring the work, the editor has kept constantly in view its 
Besides, including everything usually found in the Bible | adaptation to popular wants, even avoiding the use of foreign 
dictionaries, this book embraces information in the entire | words and phrases, except in cases of absolute necessity, and 
range of Biblical, ecclesiastical, and general religious litera- | then they are put in English characters. A peculiar feature - 
ture, from earliest times to the present day. It is planned | is the absence of all reference to authorities, and to any 
with particular reference to “ the average reader,” and not to | other sources of information in addition to those in the text, 
the scholar, one result of which is that the English language | except to passages of Scripture which may serve to elucidate 
alone is employed. It appears to us that Dr. Blackwood has | the subject in hand. The simplicity of expression, and free- 
also kept his promise of having all the statements free from | dom from speculation and theory which the editor has en- 
sectarian bias, embodying facts rather than mere theories, | deavored to preserve are valuable qualities. The work is 
opinions, and conjectures; and that the diction employed is | illustrated by numerous engravings, many of which are from 
happily plain and terse. The mechanical execution of the | the original subjects, and others from photographs taken on 
work deserves more than ordinary commendation. The type | the spot. 
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The Christian at Work. 
This Encyclopedia, besides including everything found in 
a complete Bible Dictionary, embraces available information 
in the range of biblical, ecclesiastical, and general religious 
literature, gathered from scholars of all lands and ages. Ty- 
pographically considered, it is beautiful. The paper, letter- 


press, and illustrations of the volume are all that could he* 


desired. 
The Congregationalist and Boston Recorder. 

The information is of course condensed, yet in the most 
important topics it is by no means scanty, and the labor of 
compilation, which seems to be well done, must be simply 
enormous. This Encyclopedia could never displace such a 
work as “ Smith’s Bible Dictionary” for the purposes of criti- 
cal study, but covers much broader ground than that, and 
promises to fill its peculiar place equally well. Typographi- 
cally, its appearance is greatly in its favor. The size isa 
generous quarto, ten inches by twelve, three columns to a 
page, the paper is uncommonly heavy, the type fresh and 
clear, and the engravings are generally well executed. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Daily Herald. 

This is a superbly printed and illustrated large quarto pub- 
lication, presenting a complete epitome of all the available 
information in the entire range of biblical, ecclesiastical and 
general religious literature, from the earliest times to the pre- 
sent day. Its publishers have made it available to all classes 
of readers, by carefully avoiding any denominational bias, 
and by excluding mere theories, opinions, and conjectures. 
The work is edited by the Rev. Dr. Blackwood, who brings 
to the task ripe scholarship. Other divines’ and scholars 
aided in the work. The illustrative cuts are very numerous 
and of excellent workmanship, and the general appearance 
of the page handsome. 

The Evening Bulletin (Philadelphia.) 

Dr. William Blackwood, the editor, is a gentleman of 
much ability, and his writings show research, judgment, and 
industry in collecting facts, and a clear and fluent style in 
presenting them. As intimated in the preface, the work is 
not confined strictly to Biblical subjects, but embraces also 
collateral persons, places and facts, connected more or less 
intimately with the sacred text, its history or characters; as, 
for instance, Adrian, Abbot of Canterbery, in the seventh 
century, and his six Papal namesakes, and the Aramaic lan- 
guage, quoted but not explained in Genesis, Kings, and other 
parts of the Old Testament. 

The New York Observer. 

We welcome every well-conceived and well-directed effort 
to elucidate the Holy Volume, and to make its teachings 
more familiar to the people. This new Encyclopedia has a 
wide range, taking up the doctrines, history, biography, and 
general Biblical literature, bringing to the illustration of the 
several subjects the results of the study and learning of the 
ages. We have examined many of the articles, and find 
them judiciously and carefully prepared, and we have no 
doubt that the work will be an important addition to the lite- 
rature of the Bible. Dr. Blackwood, the editor, is a distin- 
guished clergyman of the Presbyterian Church. The work 
is beautifully printed and profusely illustrated with good 
engravings on every variety of topics presented. 





The Baptist Teacher. 

This is intended to cover the entire field of biblical, eccle- 
siastical, and general religious literature, from the earliest 
time to the present. The style is compact, clear, classic, 
while every page gives evidence of thorough research and 
finished scholarship. It is beautifuliy illustrated, and will be 
an invaluable help to all Bible students. 

The Sunday-School Times. 

The household has long needed an Encyclopedia which 
covered the whole ground of religious study. The student 
of the Bible needs for his researches much general informa- 
tion, of which there has as yet been no acceptable or avail- 
able repository. The completeness of the Bible Encyclo- 
pedia will comprise not only mere Biblical knowledge, but 
such ecclesiastical and biographical data as may pertain to 
religious inquiry which starts from the Bible. The searcher 
has often purchased a Bible Encyclopedia, thinking to find 
in it information on topics closely related to Scriptural truth, 
but has as often been disappointed. We think that the pur- 
chaser of ¢hzs valuable work of reference will never find it 
unsatisfactory in regard to religious facts. The articles are 
not mere paragraphs, but satisfactory reswmes of the topics 
which they treat. The care bestowed on the letter-press, 
and the elegance of the finish, make up a reliable and attrac- 
tive volume. 


American Christian Review, Cincinnati. 

This great work is more than a mere Encyclopedia; besides 
embracing everything of use in understanding the Bible, it is 
intended by the publishers to contain “ all the available in- 
formation in the entire range of biblical, ecclesiastical and 
general religious literature from the earliest times to the 
present day.” It is not designed solely for antiquarian 
scholars and highly educated ministers, but for practical use 
among the people. The information that has been locked up 
from the common people in numerous and costly books is 
here furnished in a form and at a price adapted to all. The 
pictorial illustrations are all of the highest order. They are 
neccessarily numerous, and are not oaly appropriate, but 
beautiful embellishments. Everything needed to illustrate 
and clearly set forth the countries and peculiarites of the 
nations of the Old and New Testament times are resorted to 
and introduced by the artist: beautiful landscapes, dilapi- 
dated temples, persons, animals, monuments and remains of! 
cities that, in the olden time were centres of wealth, of great 
traffic and commercial influence. 


The Central Baptist, St. Louis, Missouri. 

We risk nothing in saying that this will prove an invalu- 
able aid to Bible students, It is not a mere dictionary, but a 
thesaurus of references in various departments of history, bi- 
ography, geography, and archzeology, adapting it to family 
and popular use, making it especially serviceable as an aid 
to the study of the International Sunday-School Series. 
Every intelligent teacher and advanced scholar should pos- 
sess this treasury of religious knowledge. It is complete, or- 
nate and comprehensive, a splendid specimen of typography, 
engraving and paper. The accomplished editor, Dr. Black- 
wood, is at Home in the preparation of this work, while the 
publishers are, if possible, adding to their reputation by the 
issue of another work as useful as it is attractive and popular. 





